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ed of “heavy'’ rooms, hard floors and housework? 


LEUM means lighter decor., 
housekeeping... lighter steps. 


HTER LIVING! 


A “Rhapsody in Blue” — there’s a fresh, light 
charm about this linoleum kitchen. A new and 
daring use of blue — cool and relaxing and 
livened to just the right note with accents of 
rust and ivory. 

A delightful way of making housework lighter, 
too! Spill something and linoleum’s smooth 
surface sheds it. Dust can’t find a place to hide. 
Lighter steps — its resilient composition cush¬ 
ions your footsteps, plays down household 
sounds. 

So you’d like a floor like this ? The cost is very 
reasonable, and you can make it even more so 
by installing Dominion Linoleum yourself. 
Very easily done. Colours? Everything from 
soft, muted beiges and browns to the bolder 
brilliant ones. 

For further inspiration ... other room scenes, 
free illustrated guides on linoleum colour 
selection, installation and maintenance — 
write: Home Planning Dept., Dominion Oil¬ 
cloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 2200 St. Catherine 
St. E., Montreal. 


Floor: Marboleum by-the-yard M-1S with half tile insets of and M-76. 
Counters: Marboleum, by-the-yard M-U3. 



Available by-the-yard or in individual tiles 
in these 4 types . . . all inlaid ... 
MARBOLEUM • DOMINION JASPE 
HANDICRAFT • BATTLESHIP 
made only in Canada . . . sold by 
style-setting Canadian retailers 


DOMINION LINOLEUM 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited • Makers of Dominion Linoleum, Dominion Vinyl Tile and Associated Products 
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• THROUGH FIELD AND WOOD, a new 
series by Clarence Tillenius, artist-author of 
Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors, starts in this issue 
on page 21. 


• MEET JIM ZILVERBERG, the 

noted cartoonist, whose skilful pen 
will bring you “The Tillers” each 
month. The first amusing episode 
in the life of this likable farm 
family is on page 62 of this issue. 


Cut your spreading trips 


with New Hollands 130-bushel spreader 


THE RUGGED "330” helps 
you spread even your farthest 
fields with as few as half the 
trips! For this heavy-duty 
spreader totes a big load and 
works fast with a minimum of 
effort on your part. 

The "330” also gives you 
greater stability on rolling 
land, because its close-to-the- 
ground construction means a 
lower center of gravity. 
Plenty of topside clearance 
lets you run right under barn 
cleaners. Special construction 
and extra reinforcement have 
eliminated the old-fashioned 
get-in-the-way arch. 

Now every aspect of load¬ 
ing and spreading is simple— 
and more convenient than 
ever before with a New 
Holland "330”. See it at your 
New Holland Dealer. 
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Editorials 

Deficiency Payments for Grain 


U P to the present, this publication has 
avoided commenting editorially on the 
representations made by farm organizations for 
deficiency payments on Western grains. This 
was because we did not wish to prejudice their 
chances of obtaining some emergency measure 
to relieve the very real hardship being ex¬ 
perienced by a large group of grain growers on 
the Prairies. 

Now that the Government has carefully con¬ 
sidered and rejected the proposal for deficiency 
payments, and has announced its intention to 
make supplementary payments to Western 
grain producers of $40 million during the cur¬ 
rent crop year, we feel free to present a brief 
analysis of the situation as we view it. 

Deficiency payments, as a method of sup¬ 
porting farm prices, was originally conceived 
as a technique for the quick disposal of highly 
perishable commodities, such as fruits and some 
vegetables, for the purpose of avoiding waste. 
The idea was to allow the market to clear sup¬ 
plies of such products at any price they would 
bring and, if the going price was considered 
inadequate or if it was below a predetermined 
support price, to have the government make up 
the difference between such prices and the 
actual prices received by the producers. The 
technique was applied later to act as an in¬ 
centive to home producers in food deficient 
countries such as Great Britain. There, both for 
security and balance of payments reasons, it 
was prudent to encourage output of certain 
commodities even though it was recognized 
they could be imported from other countries at 
lower prices than they could be produced at 
home. Once again these commodities were sold 
on the open market for whatever prices they 
would bring in competition with imported 


foods, and the U.K. Government paid the Brit¬ 
ish farmers a deficiency payment to make it 
worth their while to maintain a certain level 
of domestic production. 

It is perfectly obvious that neither of these 
desired ends are applicable to the situation on 
the Prairies; the grains are not highly perish¬ 
able nor is there any need to encourage do¬ 
mestic production. Moreover, they are sold by 
a government monopoly which has not fol¬ 
lowed the practice of letting the prices fall in 
an attempt to clear supplies. For farm organi¬ 
zations in Canada to attempt to adopt the 
deficiency payment technique to our major 
agricultural export commodities seemed to us 
from the beginning to be an illogical approach 
in finding some relief for their problems. 

T HERE are, of course, other arguments 
against deficiency payments for grain. 
Nobody could seem to suggest an acceptable 
way of applying them. The following is a 
direct quotation from Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker’s speech before the House of Commons: 
“It is obvious .. . that the greatest benefit from 
such payments would accrue to the large pro¬ 
ducer rather than to the small farmer upon 
whom the situation which has prevailed during 
the past years presses most heavily. If such 
payments were made on wheat alone it would 
constitute discrimination against the oats and 
barley producers, would encourage farmers to 
put their acreage into wheat, and would be 
an encouragement to additional surpluses of 
wheat. If such payments were made on oats 
and barley there is an extremely likely possi¬ 
bility that the United States would place 
countervailing duties against them equal to the 
amount of the deficiency payment made. This 
could be particularly serious in connection with 


our large exports of grain to the United States, 
which in 1956-57 accounted for 96 per cent of 
our export trade in oats and 25 per cent of our 
barley exports.” 

Insofar as the representations themselves 
were concerned, it seemed to us that they were 
unsound from several other standpoints. The 
amount requested was appallingly large which 
made it politically impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to accept it as reasonable assistance. The 
retroactive feature would have left the door 
wide open to all other producers to make simi¬ 
lar demands in respect to their commodities. 
The upper Lmit of $1,500, suggested as a 
maximum to any individual producer, would 
have caused discontent among a large number 
of farmers in Eastern Canada to whom a guar¬ 
anteed minimum income of this amount would 
appear extremely high. The requests for 
1955-56, if granted, would have committed the 
Government to about $1.90 for wheat, 95^ for 
oats and $1.32 for barley as being fair mini¬ 
mum prices for all subsequent years. 

While Prairie grain farmers cannot hope for 
a permanent subsidy for an export industry on 
any scale that would mean much to them, they 
have every right, on account of the national 
importance of their industry, to expect tem¬ 
porary help through a period of emergency. 
We believe, therefore, that their attention and 
efforts should be directed to the end of selling 
more grain. So should the spending of avail¬ 
able government funds. The aim should not be 
simply to get rid of cumbersome surpluses; it 
should be to establish a place in world markets 
for as much Canadian grain as possible. This 
calls for competitive selling even at the risk of 
losses for a time to the national treasury on 
Wheat Board operations, through failure to 
recover from proceeds of sales initial payments 
and expenses. Thus initial payments may prove 
to be final settlements. If they are too small to 
ensure survival of the majority of producers, 
an increase in initial payments should be 
sought. Such an approach looks to the future 
rather than to adjusting to hardships of the 
past. V 


Public Utility Strikes 

T HIS country has just experienced a month¬ 
long strike of longshoremen at the Pacific 
Coast, and is faced in the immediate future 
with the prospect of another paralyzing general 
railway strike. 

The longshoremen’s strike has been settled 
with the aid of a Federal mediator. It tied up 
dozens of deep-sea vessels, caused others to be 
diverted, and in general crippled export busi¬ 
ness through B.C. ports. When grain terminals 
at Vancouver became filled, shipments from the 
Prairies were stopped, which in turn meant 
that deliveries from farms to country elevators- 
had to be brought to a halt. This was more than 
a matter of prolonged inconvenience; it was 
one of definite and irreparable loss to farmers 
and to other important segments of the national 
economy. Opportunities to sell grain in export 
markets were lost as prospective purchasers 
turned elsewhere to meet their requirements. 

The threatened railway strike has been 
brought about by the refusal of the railways 
to accept the recommendation contained in a 
majority report of a Conciliation Board ap¬ 
pointed to settle the dispute, until they deter¬ 
mine whether the Board of Transport Com¬ 
missioners will grant them an across-the-board 
general freight rate increase of 19 per cent, 
and 25 cents on coal and coke. The railways 
claim they need the revenues that these higher 
freight rates would provide in order to meet 
the wage increases recommended by the Con¬ 
ciliation Board. 

It is perfectly obvious that the country could 
ill afford the longshoremen’s strike, particu¬ 
larly at a time when it is engaged in a world¬ 


wide struggle to increase its share of the wheat 
market. The threatened railway strike has even 
more serious implications for our economy and 
hundreds of thousands of our people from 
coast to coast.' 

It seems to us that the handwriting is on the 
wall. Our society must once and for all face 
up to the questions of whether strike action on 
the part of union members employed by public 
utilities is going to continue to be permitted, 
and whether the railway wage and freight rate 
spiral is insoluble. 

We are inclined to think that in the public 
interest, the time has arrived when compulsory 
arbitration should be applied to wage disputes 
involving public utilities. This seems to be the 
only equitable way to arrive at solutions and 
to minimize the hardships inflicted on large 
sections of the public who are not directly 
involved in the disputes. 

In our opinion continuation of steady in¬ 
creases in railway freight rates offer no solution 
to the problems of the railways. Every such 
increase tends to cut down the volume of rail¬ 
way business and therefore increases the diffi¬ 
culty of meeting wage demands. The future 
of rail transportation in this country is threat¬ 
ened; and so also is the livelihood of many 
persons employed by the railways. We believe 
the Government should waste no time in ap¬ 
pointing a competent tribunal to make a search¬ 
ing and far-reaching inquiry into present 
methods of railway operation, including all cost 
factors, and the extent to which costs can be 
reduced, either by pooling of traffic or by other 
improvements in efficiency. Pending such ex¬ 
haustive inquiry, we believe that further freight 
rate increases should be avoided. V 


Supplementary 
Payments 

ESTERN grain growers were undoubtedly 
disappointed to learn that the Govern¬ 
ment had rejected deficiency payments as a 
method of meeting their difficulties, and had 
substituted in their place supplementary pay¬ 
ments of $1 per acre on specified acreages up 
to a maximum of $200 per farm. Such assist¬ 
ance was announced as being “for one year 
only” and was expected to cost the Federal 
Treasury approximately $40 million. 

While to the individual $200 per farm or less 
may not seem like much help, the total amount 
of $40 million is a lot of money and should 
contribute some buoyancy to the Western 
economy at a time when it needed a shot in 
the arm. Moreover, it would be unfair to lose 
sight of the fact that these supplementary pay¬ 
ments are not the only measure taken by the 
Federal Government to meet the current plight 
of Prairie grain growers. The Government is 
also committed to public expenditures of be¬ 
tween $35 million and $40 million to pay 
excess storage charges on wheat, about $50 
million to provide outright gifts or long-term 
loans to increase wheat exports, and a further 
amount of between $25 million and $30 million 
for PFAA payments. In addition, but of con¬ 
siderably less monetary significance, it has 
provided interest-free cash advances on farm 
stored grain. 

It can readily be seen that in all the Federal 
Government will spend some $150 million to 
$160 million in one year to bolster the Western 
(Please turn to page 7) 
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INCO METALS AT WORK IN CANADA 


CHOOSE CANADIAN 


STRADIVARI BY 
WALLACE SILVERSMITHS 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


DAMASK ROSE BY ONEIDA LIMITED 


PRELUDE BY 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 


Lovely, lustrous Canadian originals that capture the enchanting 
delicacy of formal traditions ... in precious silverware, the hallmark 
of gracious living. How richly silver reflects your own sense of style 
and good taste. Choose the everlasting charm of fine sterling or 
the enduring grace of silverplate. Your table will be far lovelier. 

Much of the silver used by silversmiths for sterling and silverplate 
comes from Inco. Copper and nickel are also supplied by Inco 
in the strong nickel-silver foundation metal used in silverplate. 

Although Inco is the world’s largest producer of nickel, 13 other 
elements are also produced from the Sudbury ores—such as copper 
and relatively small quantities of precious metals like silver, gold, 
platinum and palladium. All of them have important uses in industry. 
That’s how Inco metals serve the Canadian industries that serve you. 


LAURENTIAN BY 
HENRY BIRKS 4 SONS LIMITED 

INCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 

PRODUCER OF INCO NICKEL, NICKEL ALLOYS; ORC BRAND COPPER, TELLURIUM, SELENIUM, SULPHUR, PLATINUM, PALLADIUM AND OTHER PRECIOUS METALS; COBALT AND IRON ORE 












































Weather Forecast 


Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 
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HIGHLIGHTS, November 1958 


A fair amount of stormi¬ 
ness is forecast for this month, but precipitation will not be particularly heavy. 
In Eastern Canada, November is expected to be cold up to the third week, when 
there will be a brief warming spell, then cold again. Western provinces will have 
near normal temperatures, becoming mild in the first week, followed by cold 
outbreaks. The latter half of the month will show more moderate temperatures, 
with a return to approximately normal weather for the time of year. 


• Toronto 


NOVEMBER 1958 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 


Ontario 

Mostly fair and cold, 


Alberta 

November 1: No precipitation; temperatures near normal. 

First week 2-8: Warm temperatures much of this week, generally near 

50 daytimes. Storminess at end of the week will pro¬ 
duce light snow and flurries. 

Second week 9-15: Storminess at start will give way to clear cold weather 
mid-week; early morning temperatures near zero and 
below. Stormy with light snow at end of week. 

Third week 16-22: Storminess at the beginning of this week will be clear¬ 
ing out early. It will be partly cloudy and cool in last 
half of week. 


November 1 


Week will start quite cold and fair. Showers and snow 
moving in during latter half will be most important 
near Great Lakes. Cold at week end. 


First week 2-8: 


Second week 9-15: This period will not have any important storminess, 
with cold weather the predominant feature expected 
for the major portion of the week. 


Third week 16-22: Temperatures will be moderating early this week, with 
rain and some snow likely at mid-week. Temperatures 
will be turning cold again at week end. 

Fourth week 23-29: Storminess will start this week, with snow on one or 
two days. Clearing at mid-week, with quite cold tem¬ 
peratures dominating latter half of period. 

November 30: Snowflurries; near normal temperatures. 


Fourth week 23-29: Storminess at mid-week will produce light snow, with 
even the possibility of some rain showers. Temperatures 
are expected to moderate by end of week. 

November 30: Mosty fair and mild. 


Quebec 

No major storminess; temperatures colder than normal. 

Cold at start of week, with showers following around 
mid-week. Most important in areas nearest the Great 
Lakes. It will be turning cold at end of week. 


Saskatchewan 

No precipitation; temperatures near normal. 


November 1 


November 1 


Unusually comfortable temperatures, with daytime 
readings frequently near 40°. Snow, possibly even 
some rain showers toward end of week. 


First week 2-8: 


First week 2-8: 


Second week 9-15: Cold weather will dominate this period; and it will be 
coldest at start of week. Major precipitation is not con¬ 
sidered likely during the period. 

Third week 16-22: Temperatures warming at start, becoming quite mild 
by mid-week. Storminess expected on 2 or 3 days 
at mid-week, followed by cold outbreak at week end. 

Fourth week 23-29: Storminess with snow will dominate first 2 or 3 days, 
temperatures cold. Even more cold expected with 
clearing skies in latter half of week. 

November 30: Fair and cold. 


Second week 9-15: Showers at start will clear out; first half of week 
notable for influx of cold air. Cold at mid-week, with 
more showers toward week end. 

Third week 16-22: Showers will dominate much of the first 3 days of 
this period, mostly in the form of snowflurries. Clear¬ 
ing, moderating temperatures at end of week. 

Fourth week 23-29: After a fair beginning, showers of snow likely at mid¬ 
week. Temperatures becoming mild toward week end, 
with trend toward clearing. 


November 30: 


Maritime Provinces 

Fair weather, but cool temperatures this day. 

Cold at start of period. Temperatures moderating at 
mid-week with storminess on 1 or 2 days. Mild during 
latter half of week and unsettled. 


Manitoba 

November 1: No precipitation; temperatures near normal. 

First week 2-8: Stormy through much of this period, with rain showers 

and light snow likely at start of week and again at the 
week end; but temperatures mild. 

Second week 9-15: Cool outbreak will push in at start, temperatures cold 
through mid-week when warming trend will take over 
the latter half of period. No major precipitation. 

Third week 16-22: Mild temperatures at start of week, but storminess 
will dominate first half of period. Cool weather toward 
week end will be accompanied by clearing. 

Fourth week 23-29: Mostly unsettled this week, including at least two 
periods of storminess with snow. Temperatures near 
normal except for turning colder toward week end. 

November 30: Mostly clearing and cold. 


November 1 


First week 2-8: 


Second week 9-15: Cold weather will be moving in at start of week and 
temperatures will be cold through mid-week. Latter 
half of the week showery, with rain or snow. 


Third week 16-22: Mostly mild temperatures will dominate the first half 
of this week, storminess moving in with light rain and 
snow during the last 2 or 3 days. 

Fourth week 23-29: Fair and cool at start of week, but turning cold at mid- 
wee^. Storminess can be expected on 1 or 2 days 
toward the end of the week. 

November 30: Mostly fair, cool temperatures. 


ABBREVIATIONS: T-Temperature; P-Precipitation; SH-Shotcers} R-Rain; SN-Snow; CD-Cold; CL-Cool; M-Mild; WM-Warm. 
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Editorials 

(Continued from page 4) 

grain economy. Most of this amount is 
direct assistance and is, therefore, un¬ 
recoverable by the Federal Treasury 
which is expected to be in the red to 
the tune of at least $800 million in the 
current fiscal year. Surely there are 
three conclusions to be reached when 
the assistance is viewed from this 
standpoint: First, the total amount of 
direct assistance provided by the Fed¬ 
eral Government to the individual 
grain producer for this year will be 
considerably in excess of the $200 
maximum mentioned earlier; second, 
the amount to be spent is as much as 
any reasonable group of people could 
expect under the circumstances; and 
third, the Government can scarcely be 


accused of not being aware of the 
need for emergency action. 

What we regret most of all about 
the supplementary payments is the 
basis upon which they are to be made. 
It would appear that the Government 
took so long to make up its mind 
about deficiency payments, it devoted 
very little attention to a satisfactory 
alternative. If $40 million was to be 
employed “to meet the needs of the 
small farmer,” as the Prime Minister 
declared, then we are satisfied that a 
much more suitable method could 
have been found; one that would have 
had at least some long-range value 
and which could have been applied in 
the future to assist the same or other 
primary producers faced with similar 
difficulties. Giving a little bit to every¬ 
body was the easiest way out, and 
smacked too much of a strictly politi¬ 
cal maneuver. V 


Government Adopts 
6-Point Farm Program 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker in a 
statement to the House of Commons 
indicated that his Government “in¬ 
tends to bring into being the following 
far-reaching and comprehensive pro¬ 
gram designed to fill some of the gaps 
in our national agricultural policy ...” 

1. Colombo Plan Assistance. The 
Prime Minister said the Government 
proposes, subject to approval by Par¬ 
liament, to continue the fund to assist 
in the export of surplus wheat stocks 
to non-commercial markets under the 
Colombo Plan. 

2. Crop Insurance. The Government 
hopes, at the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment, to introduce legislation in co¬ 
operation with the provinces to pro¬ 
vide for a comprehensive crop insur¬ 
ance program. 

3. Forage Bank Program. The Gov¬ 
ernment is giving sympathetic consid¬ 
eration to the establishment, under 
provincial administration but with 
Federal financial assistance, of a per¬ 
manent forage bank program under 
which farmers would receive incen¬ 
tives to put up forage as a reserve 
against an emergency situation. This 
step would be taken in recognition of 
the recurring hazard of drought to the 
stability of the livestock production in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


STABILIZATION 
BOARD ANNOUNCEMENTS 

During September the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board made several 
further announcements regarding its 
program for the current year. A prod¬ 
uct by product summary follows. 

Good Lambs. The support prices 
per cwt. for Good lambs alive at 
public stockyards at Vancouver, in Al¬ 
berta and Saskatchewan, and at Win¬ 
nipeg will be $17.40, $16.30, $16.50 
and $16.80, respectively. These prices 
have been established in relationship 
to the $19.55 support price for Good 
lambs at public stockyards in Toronto 
and Montreal, which was previously 
announced. The Board has defined 
Good lambs as lambs which will pro- 
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4. Improved Farm Credit Facilities. 

The Government is presently engaged 
in a comprehensive study and review 
of the Canadian Farm Loan Act, the 
Farm Improvements Loan Act, and 
the Veterans’ Land Act, with a view 
to determining where enlargement of 
scope, expansion in function, or im¬ 
provement in methods of operation 
may be required. The statement im¬ 
plied that as soon as the study was 
completed the Government would take 
steps to establish improved farm credit 
facilities on a reorganized basis. 

5. Small Farm Assistance. The 
Prime Minister stated that as a means 
of meeting the small farm problems, 
the Government has under considera¬ 
tion ways and means of improving the 
level of living for farmers on small 
farms. This would be accomplished 
by means of better land use, encour¬ 
aging the formation of economic farm 
units, improving technical training, 
extending unemployment insurance 
benefits to certain classes of workers, 
and by extending the vocational and 
technical training agreement for the 
benefit of those who wish to enter 
new occupations. 

6. Conservation. Plans are under¬ 

way for a national conservation con¬ 
ference which will, in the Govern¬ 
ment’s view, have important and far- 
reaching effects. V 


vide Ai or Bi carcasses (36 to 51 
pounds warm dressed weight) and 
which will give a carcass yield of at 
least 49 per cent warm dressed weight 
based on delivered weight at public 
stockyards. This was considered desir¬ 
able because there is no official grade 
for live lambs. The equivalent prices 
for Ai and Bi warm dressed carcasses 
at Vancouver, in Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan, and at Winnipeg are 
$35.50, $33.25, $33.65 and $34.25, 
respectively. 

Hogs. The support prices for hogs 
in relation to the $25.00 support price 
for A Grade dressed carcasses in To¬ 
ronto will be $22.25 at Winnipeg and 
$21.50 at Saskatoon, Calgary and Ed¬ 
monton. (Please turn to page 61) 


HEAVY DUTY TRUCK CHAIN 
SINGLE 

FIRST Grade Heavy duty BRAND 
New Military Truck Chain. Satis* 
faction Guaranteed. Single— 

700x15 _ $12.75 

650x16 _ 12.75 

750x16 __._ 14.00 

750x17: 7-22.5 _ 14.50 

750x20: 8-22.5 _ 16.00 

825x20: 9-22.5 _ 18.00 

900x20 _ 21.50 

TRIPLE SIDED CHAIN DUAL 

750x20: 8-22.5 _ .$19.50 

825x20: 9-22.5 _23.50 

900x20 _32.00 

1000x20 _36.00 


f VYVV TOP CHANGE OVER YOUR 

KUt Vai lie WAGONS. TRAILERS. 

Klin VMI “ Ut IMPLEMENTS. ETC. 

Illft Tires—6.50x14 12-ply Nylon 

IMImI Each tire carries 6.000 lbs. lit. 26". 

Ill n Width 6*4". Fresh stock, used, no 

/ll/Jf repairs. Guaranteed If tire fails within 

11] IH 2 years we will replace at no charge. 

)JJj F.O.B. Winnipeg. Universal Wheels— 

W 2-piece, easily demountable. Can be 

Jet Tire drilled to fit your present hub. num- 

ber bolt holes, unit make. 

Tire. tube, wheel 6|C EA 

«°* j assembled_$ I 

« Ply 4 Set of 4 $59.50 

Sena paper pat¬ 
tern of present hub* number ^ 

holes, unit make. \ 


rriMPPrccnn 


SPRAY UNIT LT - 

5 Times Faster Than LtI t&wM 

Brush Painting ([/ 

Manf’d by the Sperry I 

Gyroscope Company this Iwdl 

unit is fully portable I 

with built-in switch and pressure I |U 

gauge. MOTOR — sealed-in 6teel Wjj' liO 
explosion proof, heavy duty Gen- ■ IfiQ 
oral Electric or Westlnghouse 110 K 
Volt AC electric motor. Rated at I y 

14 H.P. develops over >4 H.P. 

COMPRESSOR — delivers a con- 

stant 15 lb. column of oil-free, 

filtered air; 45 lbs. pressure for — ■■ 

tire inflation. SIZE—15"x 15"xl0\ Oridinal 

Norco* 1 'Special$29.50 °rotf oSS* 
Additional Attachments Cost Over 

Small Gun __*5.95 $225.00 

Larue Gun-:- 9.90 .. ■■ ■ 

20' Air Hose.. 3.95 

COMPRESSOR WITH Vz H.P. MOTOR 

CAPACITY TO 150 LBS. PRESSURE 

For paint spraying—tire Inflating 

— greasing, etc. High pressure 

model —Vi H.P. capacitator motor g| Sj 

—2" bore compressor (piston type) jEBpwSxX 

—built in air filter. Certified 

steel tank (12"x24"). Constructed r? 

of high strength alloys with pre- 

vision bearings—automatic switch Jf 1 

—check valve—safety valve—gauge 

—shut-off valve— 20 ' air hose— 

tire chuck—nylon bearing wheels 

— rubber tires. Model PTC-I. a V 

Complete _$139.00 


Cost Over 
$225.00 


‘352’ WELDER 


EL 






air* 


FeaW'"" Tire J 6 ''?... =' .tiarUJ- JjJso” 

craH T^aii-slea' \\W repl ace standafd . n” Tf.1T* 


SPECIE' 


Model NFM-44 Same as MODEL W506 but AUTO¬ 
MOTIVE STEERING and 14" 8 -ply Nylon tires 
(27SC) low pressure. Carrying capacity and flota¬ 
tion as 1100x12. Price-$169.00 


■j a ~ ■—- * 6 -Ton worm drive, ball 

bearing. Garwood winch. 

_J>» 12.non lbs. caDaclty. Com- 

plete with clutch. Drum 
size—11 Vi* long; 5* core. Overall size—27" long. 
ID" wide, 15" high. 1%* diameter. Shaft extends 2" 
out of case. For trucks, tractors, etc. Less Cable. 
Original eost over $365. Only-$155.00 


Heavy duty. O.E. generator, t-rd. 

, 3,500 to 4.100 RPM. 300 Amps.wflftffi rF’’ 

! hiCooling Fan. Triple “V" g 

t.vDlal type amp. control. 
uplete with mask, holder 
ile, 10 lbs. rods and Free 
truction Book. I year me* 
inical Guarantee. 10-day 
ney-Back Guarantee. Reg- 

r $250.00. 1 i w 

ineess Special-$149.00 v —Jr 

""TeTTtoTwK 

MODEL WS00 , „ . . . 

Full Circle 5th Wheel Steering. (1) 5-ton bubs, 
standard heavy duty Timken Roller Bearings. (2) 

6 -inch channel bunk. (3) Pole reach extended to 
14» ft. 2" steel pipe. (4) Hitch extra heavy channel 
material. (5) Good used tires 6.50x14—12-ply 
nylon aircraft, width 6 %". height 26". We guar¬ 
antee to replace any tire free F.O.B. Winnipeg 
within 2 years. ( 6 ) Wheels—extra wide 14 all 
steel, 2-piece. The distance from the centre of 
the tire to centre of the opposite tire is 
standard width 60" - -$149.00 

Model W-527. Same as above with wider low pressure 
10-ply Nylon 27SC tires; drop centre all steel wheels- 
same as on ID57 automobiles. Tires have the carry¬ 
ing capacity as an 1100 x 12 . i.. 

Special (F.O.B. Winnipeg)- -—$159.50 


BOLTS & NUTS 


No. 

TNS 

Clsd 

Height 

Open 

Extd 

Prire 

904B 

5 

10 

20 " 

$ 18.50 

905 J 

8 

9 

15" 

19'/," 

23.50 

908B 

10 


18'/*" 

24'/," 

27.50 

. 920J 

20 


15" 

66.00 

109.50 

:930J 

30 

II 

_ 

18" 


W[rite for larger sizes 



50 LBS.—NEW 

Standard sizes for every- 

] day use. Packed in a metal 
tool box 22"x9*xo". A Guar¬ 
anteed $40.00 value. Yours 
for only - $9.95 


VENTILATING FANS 


For garage—farm buildings—houses— 
stores—taverns. 20" blade—4,530 CFM 
■ —21"x21" opening — weight 42 lbs. 
General Electric or Westlnghouse 110 
volt AC enclosed explosion proof motor—life-time 
scaled ball bearings. Reg. $68 value. Only $28.50 




WIRE CUTTERS 

' FINEST STEEL — manufactured for British Com- 
| mandos—cut nails—bolts—wire—up to *4". Folding 
i handles. Length (handles folded) 11"; (Handles ex¬ 
tended) 1C*. Regular $9.00 value. Only- $3.75 

CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 

No. P-11—Stainless steel shaft. 5-blade impeller, one 
oilite bearing at each end. Castings of rust-proof 
alloy, %* inlet, %* outlet (adaptable to garden hose). 
Requires 1/6 to , 4" H.P. Replacement parts avail¬ 
able. New’. Price- $9.95 

2.400 G.P.H. BILGE PUMP 

New War Surplus self-priming. Suitable for general 
pumping, irrigation, fire protection. Marine use. 
Self-adjusting bucket type brass fins. 1%" inlet and 
outlet. Mfg. by Blackmer Pump Co. Pulley Speed— 
400-1.000 RPM maximum. Originally cost $85.00. • 
A “Princess Value” Only -2-..._.$29.50 

NEW “WALKER” 5-TON HYDRAULIC LIFT KIT 
Consists of: I Walker Hydraulic Hand Pump— rated 
1.500 lbs. per sq. in. with 2 gal. Hydraulic Reser¬ 
voir. Release valve; Filler plug and air vent; 28" 
steel handle: 1 6 ' length double wire braid rubber 
covered Hydraulic Hose; 1 No. 503 Single Acting 
Cylinder. (Stroke 8^4"—Bore 2*4"—Overall length 
28’4".) Price. Complete Kit as above. Special $43.50 
Item No. P449 —Walker Hydraulic Hand Pump (as 
described in above Kit). Pump Ass'y Only.- 1 . $25.50 
Item No. 503 Cyl (as described in above Kit). Cyl¬ 
inder. Assembly Only ... .. $12.75 

WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
1958 FALL & WINTER PAM CATALOGUE 




2 H.P. Briggs-Stratton Gas 
Engine. High tension, built-in 1 11 
magneto with special Alnlco WVW (IT 1 
magnets continued hot spark. ^I T*1 

Generator may be started with 
its own built-in starter (bat¬ 
tery not Included). Equipped with rope start. Gener¬ 
ator capacity: 600-700 watts (600 watt continuous 
duty, 700 watt intermittent duty). 110-120 volts, 60 
cycles. A.C. Control box Includes voltmeter and built- 
in duplex receptacle. No additional wiring needed! 

Built-in winding. . . produces 6 volts of DC current 
for charging batteries. If battery used for starting 
plant it will automatically be charged by generator. 
Recharge other batteries. 6 volt output may be used 
simultaneously with the 110 volt output of generator. 
Terminals on control box for easy use of 6 volt out¬ 
put. C24. Shipping weight 75 lbs. 

Regular $275.00 value —.. — . , . $199.00 

1,000:1,200 Watt Plant —Capacity to handle lights or 
larger motors. Similar to C24 above. Has 2*4 H.P. 
Briggs-Stratton gas engine and larger generator to 
produce the output of 1.000/1,200 watt capacity. C45. 

Shipping weight 85 lbs. Special Price- $249.00 

“PORTO POWER” 

Group I— MANUAL START LIGHTING PLANTS 

Model PP6_600-700 Watt 75 lbs. $182.00 

Model PPI2_1,200 Watt 90 lbs. 229.00 

Group 2— 

Model PPI4_1,500 Watt 101 lbs. 261.00 

Model PP20 _2.000 Watt 146 lbs. 299.00 

Model PP25 _2.500 Watt 224 lbs. 340.00 

Model PP30 _3.000 Watt 265 lbs. 369.00 

Model PP35_3,500 Watt 290 lbs. 435.00 




FORT & YORK. WINNIPEG I. MAN. 
PHONE WHit*holl 2-3107 
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‘Gold ■weather means 


STANFIELD’S 

Red andBlue laid Time! 



Winter warmth starts with Stanfield’s Blue 
and Red Label combinations—made from 100% 
all-wool heavy rib knit, long-wearing yarns. Styl¬ 
ed for comfort, too, with military insert, shoul¬ 
ders, non-binding flatlocked seams, non-riding 
snug cuffs and a non-gapping 8-button front. 

BLUE LABEL COMBINATIONS, 34-44. Pair.$8.95 

RED LABEL COMBINATIONS (slightly lighter weight), 
34-44. Pair .$7.95 

SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. Shirts with double thickness 

at chest. 34-44 Blue Label.$5.50 

Red Label.$4.95 

DRAWERS, 32-42, Blue Label.$5.50 

Red Label.$4.95 

Red Label (RL11) Shirt, crew neck, long sleeves $4.95 
Red Label (RL-12), elastic waist long.$4.95 


All prices shown are approximate. 



make underwear, lingerie and sleepwear 
for him, for her and for small types too. 



WHEAT EXPORTS have held up well with 
record Churchill season partially off¬ 
setting West Coast strike. Marketings 
likely to follow last year's pattern. 
Commercial supplies of all grains may 
be allowed to dwindle to make more 
effective elevator space; 

BARLEY EXPORTS, after very creditable 
start this year, are likely to slow up 
as European crop is harvested and huge 
U.S. feed supplies start flowing to 
world markets. Malting market likely to 
remain reasonably good. 

SUBSIDY PAYMENTS for Prairies practi¬ 
cally neutral, favoring no particular 
crop. Most Government activity tends to 
center on wheat, probably because of 
large supplies. There is some talk of 
building forage reserves, but so far 
need for feed grain reserves seems 
overlooked. 


HIGH U.S. PRODUCTION plus record, or 
near-record, stocks add up to strong 
push in export markets and increase in 
livestock. For perspective, here are a 
few U.S. production figures (47-56 
average in brackets): corn, 3.6 billion 
(3.1); wheat, 1.4 billion (1.1); oats, 
1.4 billion (1.3); soybeans, 561 million 
(296); barley, 466 million (303); sor¬ 
ghum grain, 579 million (166). 
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What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


are apparently giving special attention 
to the small farmer. He can stand all 
the help he can get. However, we are 
disappointed that the government has 
departed from the principle of defi¬ 
ciency payments. This plan takes into 
consideration the prices received by 
farmers and the cost of production. 


have serious implications. Requests 
have been made previously to the 
government for deficiency payments 
for the crop years 1955-56 and 1956- 
57. Such payments would have 
amounted to $228 million. Further 
representations were to have been 
made following the close of the crop 



REACTION TO 
GRAIN GROWER AID 

CFA President H. H. Hannam. 

“The August 30 address by the Prime 
Minister to the House of Commons in 
which he dealt with the future de¬ 
velopment of national agricultural 
policy in Canada, as well as with the 
payment of $40 million to western 
grain growers on an acreage basis, 
deserves very careful study by Cana¬ 
dian farmers. It contains some heart¬ 
ening statements and some dishearten¬ 
ing ones. It promises the implementa¬ 
tion of some major demands of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
and rejects another—the payment of 
deficiency payments on grain. It also 
provides some welcome financial assist¬ 
ance to Western farmers — and more 
particularly to the man with smaller 
acreage and/or low income — in the 
form of payments of $1 per acre on 
farmers’ specified acreages up to the 
maximum of $200 per farm. This 
financial assistance is announced as 


being ‘for one year only,’ and insofar 
as it may be taken to represent a 
response to farmers’ demands for more 
adequate prices for western grain, it 
is adequate. 

“While the supplementary payments 
which are to be made constitute a 
government recognition of the need 
for more adequate incomes for prairie 
grain growers, it is a negative answer 
to the Western farmer who has been 
asking that his problem be met through 
national price support and stabiliza¬ 
tion programs. This is very much to be 
regretted. The important measures of 
agricultural policy which the Prime 
Minister has announced for future 
presentation to parliament are good in 
themselves but are not a substitute for 
the adequacy of price in relation to 
costs.” 

Farmers’ Union of Alberta Presi¬ 
dent A. W. Platt. “We are pleased that 
the government is at last giving some 
consideration to the Western grain 
grower. We are also pleased that they 


. . . The problem is that owing to con¬ 
ditions entirely beyond the farmers’ 
control the price at which he must 
sell his grain has been decreasing and 
the cost of production has been in¬ 
creasing. The purpose of deficiency 
payments was to make up to a mini¬ 
mum level this deficiency in income. 
If the government goes ahead with 
the proposed scheme, our objective 
will not be accomplished. The rates 
and maximum are too low. We assume 
this is only a stop gap measure.” 

Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 
President S. E. Ransom. “The recently 
announced payment to Prairie grain 
growers by the government is inade¬ 
quate. The choice of period upon 
which the payment was based will 


year, last July 31, after the total situa¬ 
tion had become known with regard 
to deficiency payments for the 1957- 
58 crop year. Requests, upon a basis 
of deficiency payments, were con¬ 
sidered to be for minimum amounts. 
In view ol the approach adopted by 
the government, further consideration 
of this matter would have to be given 
by the whole of Western agriculture 
before proper and appropriate action.” 

Interprovincial Farm Union Presi¬ 
dent Jas. Patterson. “Results of a 
rural poll of farmers and businessmen 
indicate a near unanimous disappoint¬ 
ment in the relief measure announced 
by Prime Minister Dielenbaker in the 
appropriation of $40 million for West- 
(Please turn to page 60) 


jQct yWL'WIlJtL QMt 

EXTRA ROOM OR TWO? 


If you need more room in the farm house for the 
children, more accommodation for hired hands, 
more all-round convenience for everybody in the 
home, a spare room for visitors ... or if you simply 
need more space for relaxation, don’t let a short¬ 
age of ready cash stop you from going ahead with 
building plans now. 

If your proposition is sound, there’s money for 
you at the B of M ... in the form of a Farm Im* 
, |i Iiv provement Loan. Talk it over with the man* 
1N H a S er y° ur nearest B of M branch this week. 


Harold Copeland (leit) discusses his prolitable laying flock opera¬ 
tions with local Pioneer Feed dealer, Jack Peart of the Brampton 
Milling Company, who make Pioneer Feed delivery in bulk. 

"PIONEER Has Proved Profitable to 
Me for Over 11 Years" 

says Harold Copeland, Erin, Onl. 

A tier getting his army discharge from the Artillery, Harold Copeland did his 
basic training in poultry management by working for a year for C. F. Luck- 
ham. Secretary of the Poultry Industry Committee, prior to graduating to and 
from the O.A.C. Poultry Short Course. 

In 1946 Harold started his own poultry business and began producing top 
quality eggs. He has been following the Pioneer Poultry Feeding Program 
for the past 11 years. He now has a capacity for 4,800 birds of a high produc¬ 
ing strain. Replacement chicks are started three times a year in January, May 
and September. This program utilizes space and equipment most efficiently 
and maintains a constant egg supply. All replacement pullets are reared in 
conlinement. 

Pioneer special complete confinement pullet developing ration and the com¬ 
plete 17% Hi-Ener. G. Laying Ration is his choice of feeding program. 

To round out his farming operations, he maintains a dozen purebred York- 
shiie sows under the Advanced Registry testing policy. The present Yorkshire 


TO 2 Million CJUUD1AMS 


boar sired a recent litter with a score of 90. 



U FIL the fixer... 

his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 

'piMt 


Harold and his family take a keen interest and enjoyment in the farm 
operation. Still the very practical and observant student, Harold also is a 
stickler for maintaining exacting records. He knows his egg production, feed 
costs and profit per hen, per year. 



Harold has tested other poultry and hog feeds against 
Pioneer but, again and again his reco-ds show that no 
other feed has ever made him as much money as Pioneer. 


PIONEER 




PROFIT 

PROVEN 


t III III A 


PIONEER FEEDS LIMITED 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN every walk OF LIFE SINCE 1817 | Saint John, N.B. — Montreal — Ottawa — Toronto 

Winnipeg — Calgary — Vancouver 
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Big Diesel power for big production at lower cost 


YOU’VE NEVER had anything like it and neither has 
anyone else! Here’s Harvester’s answer to the power 
needs of big-hitch farmers throughout the west. Powered 
by a great new Multi-Range six cylinder direct-start 
diesel (or gasoline) engine, to give you the smoothest, 
most efficient, most economical big-farm power yet. 
Here’s a new world of economy and efficiency, plus the 
widest governed range for the greatest speed-power 


world of hydraulic power, a new world of comfort and 
convenience—with every feature you’ve ever wanted for 
the easiest, finest work you’ve ever enjoyed doing. 
Low-cost options include the famous IH Torque Ampli¬ 
fier—vastly improved Hydra-Touch hydraulics—tractor- 
tailored power steering—completely independent power 
take-off. 

Ask your IH dealer for a prove-to-yourself demonstra¬ 


flexibility ever known. 

And you’ve never handled so much rugged power 
so easily. With the 1-560 you step into a new 

INTERNATIONAL 



tion and be prepared for a host of big surprises... 
brand new features, acre-eating capacity, lazy-boy 
comfort, a new deal for your tractor dollar. 

Your IH Dealer Is The Man To See! 35421 

HARVESTER 



for the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO Farm Tractors and Equipment • Motor Trucks • Crawler Tractors • Consfructlon and Commercial Equipment 
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Three Holstein steers, fed by R. G. Good at Brantford, 


have gained 500 lb. in 9 months and earned a price spread of up to 10<t per lb. 


■ ■ 


Holstein Steers — 

by DON BARON 

Will They Win a Place in the Feedlot? 


C ALL it a split personality if you like, but the 
milkingest cow in the country is winning 
another reputation of an entirely different 
sort. Soaring prices for Western range steers have 
forced many Eastern beef men to look elsewhere 
for cattle. Some of them have turned to steers of 
the big black and white dairy breed. 

“Holsteins always gain weight faster, give me a 
better price spread, and make me more money 
than the beef-bred steers I feed,” says Ontario 
farmer R. G. Good, who has been feeding 25 of 
each kind for the past 4 years on his Brantford 
dairy farm. 

Steer feeding is a sideline with Good, but he 
recalls that he has made margins of 10 and 12 
cents per pound on Holsteins. “I can buy them at 
low prices in the fall, yet they fetch within 2 or 3 
Cents per pound of the market top when fattened 
and sold for slaughter. I have never taken less 
than a 5-cent spread between cost price and selling 
price on Holsteins. On some lots of beef cattle, I 
have made no margin at all.” 

i For instance, he bought purebred Holstein steers 
for 11 to 14 cents in September and October last 
year, roughed them through on hay and silage 
until the first of February, and then began feeding 
8 pounds of grain (without concentrate) per day. 
Ten weeks later, the steers went to pasture. After 
the flush of spring grass was over, rations were 
increased to 14 pounds of corn and cob chop 
which was fed for 7 or 8 weeks. Those steers sold 
as high as 22 cents per pound on the buoyant early 
summer market, and weighed up a gain of 500 
pounds in the 9 months. 

In Prince Edward Island, R. D. McKinnon has 
carried Good’s idea further. He established what 
is probably the biggest feedlot in the province. 
He carries 300 dairy-bred steers in a year-round 
operation. He buys them from neighboring dairy 
farmers, and grows them on pasture or grass 
silage. Then he puts them into feedlot for about 2 
months of full feeding, in which they get 15 to 17 
pounds of mixed grains per day. The steers eat 
about 1,000 pounds of grain each before going off 


to market, and they usually kill out into com¬ 
mercial grade carcasses. 

Even in the heart of the ranching country, the 
Holstein has got cattlemen taking a second look. 
One rancher turned Holstein bulls out with his 
cow herd this year, for the obvious purpose of 
getting a calf crop with crossbred vigor, and the 
tremendous growth ability of the dairy animal. 

N O one ever denied that the black and white 
animals make remarkable growth. Some 
cattlemen are recalling that, over the years, it is the 
one breed which has been continually selected for 
size and rapid growth—characteristics which helped 
make it the heaviest milker around. 

Now, there is some evidence that the black and 
whites don’t eat everything in sight to make their 
rapid gains either. 

Four years ago, when the Ontario Advanced 
Registry policy for testing beef cattle was making 


its hesitant beginning, and reluctant beejf breeders 
failed to fill up the Guelph testing station with 
their calves, a group of Holsteins were brought in 
“more to keep the stable warm than for any other 
reason.” Those steers surprised even loyal Holstein 
enthusiasts. 

The five steers, which were from Outstanding 
milk producing strains, gained faster On the average 
than animals of the recognized beef breeds on test 
ac the same time (2.6 pounds per day compared to 
1.94). They ate 1 lb. less grain and % lb. less hay 
per pound of gain, than did the beef breeds, too. 
And they returned more money over feed costs, 
when sold for slaughter than the beef cattle on 
test, in spite of lower carcass grades, and, hence, 
lower prices. 

Results were much the same when Holstein 
steers were fed to market finish at the Colorado 
Experiment Station a year ago. These were raised 
to 13 months of age on (Please turn to page 34) 


Crossbred steers 
have become more 
common note s : nce 
dairymen use A.l. 
for breeding cows 
to the beef bull. 
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[Guide photo 

Dr. D. V. Catron. 


Give Hogs 

<< A HOG producer’s profit is made 
or lost in the first 4 weeks of 
a pig’s growth,” Dr. Damon 
V. Catron, Iowa State College swine 
research head, told the 53rd annual 
convention of the Alberta Veterinary 
Medical Association. “From farrowing 
to 50 pounds weight is the critical 
period for nutrition—disease dangers 
are also highest at this time. Too many 
producers don’t start thinking about 
feeding for market until the animal is 
half grown. 


CHART 1 

LIFE CYCLE SWINE FEEDING PROGRAM 


FEEDS BUILT INTO AN ECONOMICAL FEEDING PROGRAM BASED ON NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 

<e 

BRED FARROW! 


STAGE 


> 


PRE-GEST. 




XX 


l CE 
U1 < 
OC K 
Q. CO 


xxxxxxxx 


I 

oc 

< 


MKT. 


50 Lb. 


125 Lb. 


X *X ' * X ■» 


NUTRITIONALLY CRITICAL PERIODS 


GROWINQ-FI WISHING 


14-18% BOAR,. 


RATIONS 

15% SOW RATION 


COMPLETE 


RATIONS 


f For Beit 'l 
IPerf ormonce] 


16% LACTA TION \ 

; ration"""^; 

20 % PREt. ! • 

STARTEI 


U 8 %* 
"starter 


16% 


PIG GROWER 


12-14% ; 

HOG ^ . 10-12 V. 
GROWER^! HOG ». 


SUPPLEMENTS 30% sow supplement^ 


/ \ 

To be fed 
with groin 


20% CORN SILAGE 


32% LACTATION 


SUPPLEMENT 


►l 


ent; 


30V. . 


What They Need 


“Feeding for profit begins with a 
proper plane of nutrition for both the 
sire and dam. This doesn’t mean that 
the parent stock has to be kept at a 
high level of feeding all the time. 
Tests at Iowa State College’s swine 
research center have shown that feed 
economies can be safely made in the 
post-breeding period for the boar, and 
during the gestation and pre-gestation 
period for the sow. As feed makes up 
about 75 per cent of the costs of swine 
production, the exact times for high 
and low level feeding are important 
for producers to know. (See Chart 1.) 

“For a high percentage of concep¬ 
tion, sows should be fed liberally on 
well balanced rations just before and 
after breeding. Big Utters of strong 
piglets are developed through ade¬ 
quate, but not overfeeding, during the 
breeding and gestation periods. Pig 
costs at farrowing can be reduced 25 
to 50 per cent by (1) full-feeding corn 
silage, or (2) hand feeding a restricted 
complete balanced ration during the 
gestation period.” 

Lactation is also a nutritionally 
critical period. More and thriftier pigs 
will be saved per litter when sows are 
adequately fed during lactation. 

Recent research shows that specially 
formulated, highly fortified, high- 
energy sow rations, containing thyroid 
stimulants, which are full fed from far¬ 
rowing time until the pigs are weaned, 
will save from one-fourth to one-half 


more pigs per litter, and also increase 
weaning weights. 

“As far as the baby pigs are con¬ 
cerned, the foundation for fast, econ¬ 
omical gains is laid down at farrowing 
time. The development of modern, 
highly fortified pre-starter and starter 
rations for piglets has been a great 
boon to the hog producer. Get your 
baby pigs on milk fast! There is a 50 
per cent decrease in protective anti¬ 
bodies in the baby pig every 3 hours 
after birth. Sow’s milk is still the best 
known ration for them, and you want 
a lot of it as soon as possible, 
especially disease-preventing colostrum 
milk which is rich in gamma globu¬ 
lin.” 

Sows that don’t come into milk, and 
poor milking sows have long been a 
problem in many herds. Intravenous 
injections of the milk let-down hor¬ 
mone (oxytocin) will generally release 
enough for one nursing. Thyroprotein 
(iodinated casein) put in the feed 
during gestation at the rate of 100 
m.m. per pound of ration will increase 
the sow’s early milk flow. 

“By doing a good job of feed¬ 
ing baby pigs from farrowing to 50 
pounds weight, you get better liv¬ 
ability, less scouring, and heavier 
weaning weights. This fills the reserve 
‘nutritional gas tanks’ of the piglets at 
a time when their feed volume re¬ 
quirements are low, and saves on * 
(Please turn to page 36) 


Bedding for Beef 


» N additional profit of $13.21 on a 
steer is the kind of talk to make 
^ any cattleman sit up and take 
notice. But it’s more than talk. It 
actually happened last winter at the 
University of Saskatchewan, and 
simply by providing plenty of straw 
bedding in the feedlot. 

Dr. C. M. Williams of the Uni¬ 
versity’s Department of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry, had set up a trial to find the 
economic importance of bedding and 
shelter in winter. There were 36 Here¬ 
ford steers divided into 6 lots of 6 
steers each, as follows: 

Lot 1 was in a feedlot without bed¬ 
ding or shelter. Lot 2 had bedding 
but no shelter. Lot 3 had bedding and 
a baled straw shed. Lot 4 was without 
bedding but had the straw shelter. 
Lot 5 was protected by a 10' board 
fence without straw bedding. Lot 6 
had both the fence and the bedding. 

The steers went on feed October 9 
and were slaughtered February 21. 
During that time, the bedded steers 
gained 0.6 lb. per day more than 
those without bedding. This was 
enough to cover extra costs, including 
straw, and still show a substantial 
increase in profit. 

Here are some of the figures. The 
daily rate of gain per head was 2.49 
lb. with bedding, 1.89 lb. without 
bedding, while feed intake was the 
same (29 lb. per day). The cost of 
straw bedding per steer was $2.75 


(at $12 per ton), but the total extra 
gain per bedded steer was 79 lb. at 
20.2^ per lb., increasing the profit 
by $13.21 per steer compared with 
the unbedded ones. Furthermore, 
steers in bedded pens arrived at blue 
grade 2 weeks ahead of steers without 
bedding! 

Dr. Williams explains that bedding 
not only provides the steer with an 
insulated layer to lie on, but the 
manure pack “heats” and makes a 
warm bed at 40° to 50°F. Early in 
the feeding period, the manure pack 
in the straw shed was about 5° 
warmer than in the other pens, and 
the difference had reached 12° to 
15° by the end of the feeding period. 
It diminished gradually after the 
steers were taken out. 

The advantage of bedding was 
pronounced with all types of shelter. 
It was proved that a covered manure 
pack required fewer additions of 
straw after snowfalls, and remained 
unfrozen longer than when it was 
completely exposed. A further point 
in its favor was that steers in bedded 
pens lay down 20 per cent more 
during the daytime than those in 
unbedded pens. The time spent lying 
down at night was not checked. 

As has been mentioned previously, all 
pens of steers consumed essentially the 
same amount of feed, but efficiency 
of gain—the pounds of total digestible 
(Please turn to page 36) 


WITH 



[Univ. of Sasic, photos 

Steers with bedding gained faster and reached top grade sooner in the tests, 


WITHOUT 



Without bedding, steers made much less profit for same quantity of feed. 
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TED L. TOWNSEND dealt with the 
purposes and rights of leasing, and 
obligations of t h e parties con¬ 
cerned, in our September issue. In 
Part II he provides pertinent obser¬ 
vations on leasing arrangements to 
meet changing farm conditions 


On this well operated farm, the tenant and his three sons have some 1,600 acres 
of the best Manitoba farm land, and upwards of $40,000 invested in equipment. 



The Rights of Leasing 


Types of Lease in This Article 

0 Cash Lease 0 Acre-Offset Lease 

0 Crop Share Lease 0 Half Crop Share Lease 

0 Combination Crop Share 0 Livestock Share Lease 
and Cash Lease 0 Labor Share Lease 


PART II 

GOOD lease is a means of pro¬ 
moting good relations between 
the parties concerned for the 
term of the tenancy, by putting into 
writing the respective rights and the 
responsibilities of each party which 
have been mutually agreed upon at 
the beginning of the contract. 

The provisions of the lease should 
be simple and easily understood, but 
should cover all important considera¬ 
tions involved. Like a will, it has legal 
implications and needs someone with 
specialized knowledge, experience and 
training to assist in drawing up the 
document covering the provisions de¬ 
sired. 

The perfect lease, like the perfect 
landlord and perfect tenant, is an 
ideal to aim at rather than an achieve¬ 
ment readily reached. An ideal farm 
lease would promote the greatest pro¬ 
ductivity and profit from the farm, 
and share the returns in proportion to 
the value of the contribution made by 
each party to the contract: easy to 
conceive but difficult to deliver. 

The type of farming will largely 
determine the type of lease most com¬ 
mon to a given area. 

Cash Lease 

ASH leases are more common 
where the products produced are 
difficult to divide, or where their pro¬ 
duction and marketing are so involved 
that the landlord wants no part of 
them. Dairy farms, where leased, are 
usually on a cash basis. Pasture and 
hay land are usually for a cash con¬ 
sideration also. The cash rental lease 
is usually simple, with less chance of 
controversy. The landlord, if he col¬ 
lects, has a definite steady income. He 
is not greatly concerned about the 
farm operations. He assumes less risk 
than in a share crop lease, but also 
foregoes his chance of sharing in good 
crops at good prices. 

The tenant under a cash lease is 
generally allowed more independence 
in the operation of the farm, and re¬ 
ceives full benefit from his own 


superior management if he is success¬ 
ful. 

The greatest disadvantage to cash 
rental is that it does not automatically 
adjust to a change in economic con¬ 
ditions. If the cash rent is set during 
years of poor crops and poor prices, it 
will not be realistic during good times, 
and vice versa. If cash rents are too 
high they may be difficult to collect, 
or tenants may not be interested in 
leasing the property at all. 

Tenants are more inclined to ex¬ 
ploit the farm under a cash rental 
agreement. They may take all they 
can out of it over a short period, then 
give it up. 

Crop Share Lease 
HE one-third share of crop lease 
is common to the Prairie Provinces. 
In it, the landowner or landlord agrees 
to pay the land taxes; he may also 
lease the land with or without build¬ 
ings. The tenant agrees to furnish all 
labor, horse or tractor power; all 
equipment, feed and seed; to pay all 
seeding and harvesting expenses; and 
to deliver one-third share of the gross 
bushels of grain—wheat, oats, barley, 
flax and rye—to the nearest elevator 
free of charge to the landlord. 

The third share crop lease does not 
fully reflect all the differences be¬ 
tween the productive possibilities of 
farms in all areas. In areas where ten¬ 
ancy is common, tenants compete for 
good farms in the same manner that 
purchasers do, and rental terms reflect 
the value that is put on farms by those 
in the market. 

There are a few variations from the 
one-third share crop lease on grain 
farms in the Prairie Provinces. Where 
land is poorly located, or near marg¬ 
inal in value, the one-quarter share of 
crop to the landlord is not unusual. In 
the best soil areas and locations, where 
farm land is in demand and higher in 
price, such as near the larger centers 
of population, on main highways, 
where buildings are above average 
and connected to hydro, the tenant 
may pay part or all of the current 
taxes in addition to delivering one- 


third share of crop to the landlord. In 
some areas of the United States where 
much corn is grown, two-fifths and 
three-fifths shares of crop leases are 
common. 

HEN tenants wish to grow cer¬ 
tain special crops in addition to, 
or in rotation with, the usual grain 
crops, such as sugar beets, potatoes, 
canning crops, sunflowers, and so 
forth, all of which require additional 
labor, the rental share to the land- 
owner is less than one-third. For in¬ 
stance, the common rental share for 
sugar beets is from one-fifth to one- 
seventh delivered to the factory or 
beet loader. Potatoes and row canning 
crops require a similar share to the 
landlord. Field peas, sunflowers and 
soybeans vary from one-third to one- 
quarter share. The cost of seed for 
peas and soybeans is high and har¬ 
vesting often difficult. Sunflowers and 
soybeans are grown in rows and cul¬ 
tivated. Combines may have to be 
adapted for harvesting these crops. 
Therefore, the trend is for the land- 
owner to receive only a quarter share 
of these special crops unless he bears 
a share or all of the cost of seed and 
possibly a share of the harvesting 
costs. 

Since rapeseed grown for oil re¬ 
quires no special equipment nor extra 
labor for producing it, and since seed 
costs are reasonable the one-third crop 
share delivered to local elevator is 
usual. Where the seed from special 
crops has to be delivered to a factory 
or market some distance from the 
farm — 25 or more miles — then the 
landowner frequently pays the cost of 
delivering his share of these crops. 

Quite frequently individuals and 
companies wish to lease an acreage of 


well-prepared land, usually summer- 
fallow, for the growing of some special 
crop such as sugar beets, potatoes or 
some canning crops, and they take 
full responsibility for all seed, labor 
and other costs in the growing of the 
special crop. Only one crop is taken 
and they do no work on the land after 
the crop is removed. Thus the sum- 
merfallow, or other well - prepared 
land, is lost to the farm operator for 
productive purposes for that season. 
In such cases the farm operator rightly 
asks a fairly high cash rental, often 
$25 to $50 an acre, for the use of the 
land for the one crop. If the operator 
is a tenant, the landowner will expect 
his full share of this cash rental, and 
perhaps more. 

Occasionally an individual will lease 
an acreage which otherwise would 
have been in summerfallow that year 
for the growing of potatoes or other 
row crops. In this case, th§ crop grown 
is a summerfallow substitute and the 
cash rental is usually nominal, from $5 
to $15 per acre, provided the land is 
left in good condition for a subse¬ 
quent crop. 

Leasing farm land, and in particu¬ 
lar this leasing of a portion of a farm 
for the growing of a special crop on a 
seasonal basis, should not be confused 
with so called “contract farming” 
which is being widely discussed these 
days. In this latter case the farm oper¬ 
ator, whether he be tenant or owner- 
operator, contracts with some com¬ 
pany or individual to grow a specified 
acreage of some special crop like 
sugar beets, canning crops, registered 
or certified seed, and delivers all of 
his production under contract to the 
other party at an agreed price, or 
(Please turn to page 57) 
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Learn to Live 

Basic know-how can he acquired on the 
farm, but the future farmer really needs 
a broad education for a rewarding life 

i 

by E. H. LANGE 



[Portigal and Ayres photos 

Prof. Lange, director of the diploma course in 
the Faculty of Agriculture, University of Mani¬ 
toba, has had wide experience in adult education. 


I T has been said that the basic cause of most of 
our farm ills is the lack of education of our 
farmers. This is a daring statement and only a 
friend of the farmer would dare to make it. Such a 
statement may easily arouse the anger of our farm 
people, since it may appear to brand farmers as 
having lower intelligence than other segments of 
our society. Actually this is not at all implied in the 
statement. On the contrary—farmers in the past 
have held their own by virtue of their intelligence 
and their abundance of common sense. This, how¬ 
ever, does not minimize the need, yes, the necessity, 
for more education in our present, highly compet¬ 
itive society. 

Let us realize that education essentially is a key 
which opens the door to a more abundant life and, 
usually, to more prosperous living. A skilled, well 
adjusted mind is a powerful tool continually work¬ 
ing for its owner, helping him to adjust himself to 
new situations, helping him to make correct deci¬ 
sions and to shape his environment to his liking. 

Let us realize also that in the battle of brains of 
modern living, not only the total education of an 
individual is of importance, but also his relative 



Machinery is a major farming cost, and knowing 
how it works will help put it to the very best use. 


position in comparison to that of his neighbors. 
Since the general level of education in Canada has 
been rising steadily, a Grade VIII education was 
of much greater advantage to the father 30 years 
ago than it is to his son today. 

What training, then, is needed? What education 
should a farm owner-manager have to equip him for 
the future? This question is now being discussed 
and debated by committees on agricultural educa¬ 
tion right across Canada. It has been my privilege 
to be a member of one of these committees for the 
last two years. I have also had the opportunity to 
meet members of similar committees from the Cana¬ 
dian East and West. I have spoken to most of those 
directing vocational agricultural training in Can¬ 
ada and have met, at conferences, the leaders of 
such training courses from the U.S.A. I have dis¬ 
cussed education for farming with many farm 
leaders and former vocational agricultural students. 
I shall attempt to summarize and interpret, to the 
best of my ability, the more advanced thinking of 
these people. 

T HERE is no doubt that the vast majority of 
the basic agricultural know-how still must 
come from experience on the farm. Many basic 
skills must be learned by doing them at home. A 
true appreciation and intimate knowledge of farm 
life is also important. But it is just as important for 
the future farmer to obtain a broad basic knowledge 
in the regular school system. The mastery of the 
three R’s is as important to farming as to most other 
occupations. A fundamental knowledge of biology 
and science helps the farmer to understand the laws 
and forces of nature he works with. A study of 
literature broadens his thinking and may assist him 
to find a new approach to an old problem. A knowl¬ 
edge of history and civics makes it easier for him 
to understand and judge current events in his com¬ 
munity, his country, his world. How could anyone 
say that these subjects are not needed by the farmer? 
Yes—a good high school education, a full Grade XII, 
will make it easier to be successful on the farm. In 
fact, in a rural, less densely populated community, 
the individual citizen is called upon to perform 


public service and assume public responsibility 
more often than in the city. A broad basic educa¬ 
tion is essential. 

W HAT about vocational training or specialized 
training for farming? 

Let us realize first of all, that farming is not pro¬ 
duction only. It is not only the growing of grain 
or the raising of livestock. It is business manage¬ 
ment and marketing as well. Even beyond that, 
farming is one vital link in a huge chain which has 
been called “Agribusiness”—a chain finking pro¬ 
ducer, processor, distributor and retailer to the all- 
important boss—the consumer. This chain is essenti¬ 
ally one big business—the business of producing 
food. 

If this is true, then the farmer as the primary 
producer has at least an equal stake and an equal 
responsibility in this vast interdependent colossus 
and if he is to exert his rightful influence in the 
shaping of his affairs as a partner in this huge busi¬ 
ness, he must have knowledge far beyond the pro¬ 
duction level, far beyond the fence fines of his farm. 
It is this broader knowledge only which will gain 
and hold for him his rightful place. Farm leaders 
will readily agree that it is in the field beyond the 
production level that many of their important de¬ 
cisions must be made. 

Against this background—what vocational train¬ 
ing for farming is required in Canada? What will 
be needed by the future farm manager? 

All will agree that production information is as 
important as ever and must be taught in vocational 
agricultural courses. The farmer must be able and 
ready to use the newest, most efficient plants, ani¬ 
mals and machines. He must ensure that produc¬ 
tion information reaches him quickly and efficiently. 
He must ensure also that each new generation of 
farmers is ready to receive it. He must know the 
sources of this information and be able to interpret 
and apply it in his own peculiar set of circum¬ 
stances. 

In addition to giving production information, our 
agricultural schools will need to continue to put 
additional emphasis on (Please turn tp page 37) 



Courses in plant science and animal husbandry give a better understanding 
of modern techniques, and bring farmer and scientist together as a team. 


Discussions are a means of teaching, and are especially suitable for develop¬ 
ing the trained leadership that will benefit an up-to-date Canadian agriculture. 
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T HE dog burst from the ditch, a veritable 
dynamo of waving black hair, skidding paws 
and agitated tail fringe. Phil was pedaling at 
a fair speed but still able to glimpse the brown 
dots above the animal’s eyes. It looked so much 
like old Tuff, his throat hurt. Old Tuff would most 
certainly have been along on a Saturday morning 
such as this. Just try and keep him home! 

Knobby gray clouds scudded across a dirty- 
looking October sky. The graveled road stretched 
a mile ahead and pebbles sprayed fanwise from 
Phil’s back wheel. Even from this distance the 
prairie wind brought with it the smell of decaying 
vegetation drowning in the marshes. He could hear 
Brad’s water canteen clanking against the buckles 
on his pack, up ahead. Spurting into the lead, Phil 
nodded to his friend as he passed. It was good to 
be out of the house. Good to feel the air whistling 
past his ears. Mom didn’t nag anymore; just man¬ 
aged to look reproachful all of the time. 

Phil guessed .he had been a stinker these last 
few months, but he didn’t know how to stop. If 
Mom and Pop hadn’t been so sneaky about Tuff, 
he could have forgiven them. But to send the dog 
away like that when he’d been camping out over 
the'week end! He’d known it was coming; had tried 


by DOROTHY M. POWELL 

The wheat field alongside the game preserve 
was owned by a Mr. McIntosh and, earlier in the 
year, he had given the boys permission to shoot 
gophers whenever they wished. It was Brad who 
suggested they use it as a blind; one boy remaining 
in the field to allay suspicion, the other sneaking 
into the preserve. Twice now they had nearly been 
apprehended by patroling Mounties, but the ele¬ 
ment of thrill always drew them back to it. 

T HE brown stubble crunched like soda crackers 
beneath their feet. “What do you expect to 
shoot here today?” Phil asked. 

“Gophers, maybe, or a rabbit.” Brad replied. His 
dark eyes suddenly glittered. “It’s open season for 
ducks, too, you know.” 

“You’re crazy,” Phil retorted. “We don’t have a 
license.” 

“So! We don’t have a license!” 

“I still say you’re crazy,” Phil repeated. 

They flipped a coin for first into the preserve, 
and Phil won. As usual. Brad would fire two shots 


close together if the necessity arose for Phil to slip 
under cover. 

The interlacing scrub oaks broke the wind in the 
game preserve. It was quiet, except for the creak¬ 
ing of branches and the fluttering rattle of a few 
tenacious leaves. Phil went silently along the path 
he knew, heading for the marshes on the far side. 
If there were any ducks in this vicinity, they would 
most likely be in the marshes. He didn’t think he’d 
try to nab one, though. Too risky. Still, the idea 
nibbled at his mind. He wished Brad hadn’t 
thought of it. If they were caught, there would be 
a real stink. Gophers were a darn sight safer. 

The trees thinned and Phil’s boots began to sink 
into the spongy ground. The swamp surface 
stretched out endlessly, a sodden brown broadloom 
of dead grasses. Bulrushes pointed skinny fingers 
at the sky, bending stiffly in the wind. A gusting 
breeze lifted Phil’s knitted toque from his head, 
depositing it a good 10 yards away. It teetered a 
moment on a waving clump of rushes, then dis¬ 
appeared. Starting toward the spot slowly, he bent 
low to watch the water (Please turn to page 38) 



to cover up for the pooch. But the day the baby 
cornered the dog behind the living-room chair was 
the last straw. 7 ufFs eyes had been wild and white, 
an ominous growl had rumbled deep in his throat. 

Bonnie’s presence, after 14 years without having 
a baby in the house, was just too much for a canine 
to understand. Her arrival had upset Phil’s life too; 
the gang began using someone else’s home for ^ f' 7 
headquarters, then slowly drifted away, with only 
Brad sticking around because of their similar in¬ 
terest in guns and the outdoors. Phil knew Mom 
cared very little for Brad, although she didn’t say 
much. He had heard her remark to Dad once, not 
knowing Phil was near. “That Brad is so poised and 
polite,” she said, “I can’t really pin down my dis- 
like for the boy. He just seems incapable of a 
straightforward glance.” What does she expect, Phil 
thought at the time. A guy can’t be going to other 
people’s houses always. Brad was the only one 
left, now. 

Babies! Other people had them without the 
house falling down when you slammed the door! 
Bonnie was a cute enough little kid. Funny as the 
dickens, now that she was 2 years old. It was just 
that Phil couldn’t look at her without thinking of 
old Tuff. And she was always underfoot . . . like 
this morning, when he and Brad were assembling 
their stuff He hadn’t meant to knock her down, but 
there she was right behind him, yattering, 

“Take Bonnie on a bike? Take Bonnie on a bike?” 


The second shot went 


wild as he swung his 
forearm against Brad’s 
barrel 
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Not Too Deep in Debt 

How five young farmers got started with the help of VLA credit and what they were able to do with it 


I S there a chance for the young 
man who wants his own farm? If 
he inherits enough money, or a 
farm in reasonable condition, he 
stands as good a chance as the rest. 
But with the very limited amount of 
capital that most have, the temptation 
is to turn away from the land and 
seek a future elsewhere. 

There is another way. With an ade¬ 
quate, long-term credit program that 
he can handle, the young farmer can 
equip himself, stock his farm to some 
extent and build up a satisfactory 
acreage without getting hopelessly 
into debt. That’s the aim of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Land Act, which some believe 
might serve as a model for agricul¬ 
tural credit generally. 

To find out how Veterans’ credit 
works on the farm. The Country 
Guide visited five of them in eastern 
Saskatchewan. All these farmers had 
started on run-down properties, with 
relatively small acreages broken for 
cultivation, but with suitable oppor¬ 
tunities for expansion. This made it 
harder initially, but at least it gave 


1 


IV/'HEN Steve Prokopchuk took 
W over his Swan Plain farm in 
1947, it was badly run down. The 
decrepit buildings included an old log 
barn and a two-storey shanty with an 
outside staircase. He had three head of 
cattle, grew mostly grain, and he and 
his wife had to work off the farm in 
winter. 

Through VLA, Steve had $4,800 
to buy a half-section, $1,200 for 
equipment and $2,000 later to build 
a home. The total cost of his house 
was $4,100, including $960 for a car¬ 
penter, but the rest of the work was 
done by himself and his brothers. 

He cleared and broke 80 acres of 
heavy bush and seeded part of it for 
grass. He was also using 80 acres of 
Crown Land for grazing at 50 (f per 
head of cattle per season. His own 
land now includes 70 acres of pas¬ 
ture and 30 acres of hay and late 
pasture. He also grows grain. By this 


them a fighting chance and reduced 
their immediate credit needs. 

VLA covers a variety of people 
and circumstances, but for full-time 
farmers—the group we are discussing 
now—the initial credit is up to $6 000 
for the purchase of land and build¬ 
ings, building materials, livestock and 
farm equipment. Not more than 
$1,200 of this may be used for live¬ 
stock and equipment. The veteran is 
expected to make a down payment of 
10 per cent, and must repay two- 
thirds of the loan for land, buildings 
and permanent improvements within 
25 years at 314 per cent. The remain¬ 
ing 23%%, plus any amount loaned 
for livestock and equipment, is not 
repayable if the veteran fulfils the 
terms of his contract for 10 years. 

There is an additional loan up to 
$3,000, with a down payment of 
either $1 in cash or equity in the 
property for each $2 borrowed. This 
is repayable in full at 5 per cent up 
to 25 years, or the remaining period 
of his contract if he is already estab¬ 
lished. 


summer he had a Hereford bull, 11 
cows, 5 yearlings and 9 calves. The 
herd is practically all Hereford now, 
and he is keeping the females to 
build up a registered herd. Steve also 
keeps from 6 to 10 purebred York¬ 
shire sows, selected for average bacon 
type, and each producing 2 litters a 
year. 

The equipment now includes two 
tractors, and also a combine, bull¬ 
dozer and welder he shares with his 
brothers. They have been running a 
sawmill and selling lumber, but Steve 
feels he can drop out of it now and 
concentrate on his farm. For his own 
building he was able to cut local 
spruce on a permit and to rent a 
planer. This allowed him to consider¬ 
ably reduce the cost of the new 5- 
room home for his wife and three chil¬ 
dren, a new garage and machine shed, 
and a reconstructed barn to replace 
the old log structure. He took a short 
course in electrical wiring at Saska¬ 


The veteran who applies for these 
loans must appear with his wife be¬ 
fore a regional advisory committee, 
which considers such things as their 
suitability, experience, financial re¬ 
sources and physical fitness. If these 
conditions are met, the property must 
be considered suitable by the com¬ 
mittee and approved by the district 
superintendent before the loan is 
available. One feature that is given 
particular attention is whether the 
property is large enough for the type 
of farming the veteran proposes. 

Here is an example. Say a veteran 
wants to buy a $9,300 farm and also 
stock and equipment for $1,200. He 
can get assistance under the Veterans’ 
Land Act providing he makes a down 
payment of $480 (10 per cent of the 
initial loan for land purchase) and 
$1 500 contribution on an additional 
loan of $4,500. This means an annua] 
repayment on $3,200 at 3% per cent 
over 25 years, and on $3,000 at 5 per 
cent over 25 years, making a total 
annual payment of $407.02. If he ful- 


toon, and was able to handle his own 
electrical installations and have them 
passed by an inspector. 

It has been a rough road for the 
Prokopchuks, but there’s daylight 

2 - 

TTO GARES has a talent for de¬ 
signing and constructing farm 
buildings. It’s just as well, because his 
Melville farm had nothing he wanted, 
except a small house, when he moved 
in with his family in 1947. 

With VLA loans of $1,200 for 
equipment, $3,800 for land and 
$1,000 for building materials, he went 
to work on the original half-section 
and bought 3 more quarters. Now he 
has 250 acres in cereals and an ex¬ 
panding grass acreage, with livestock 
as the main project. 

The old log barn didn’t fit into 
Otto’s idea of farming, so first he built 
a cement-block poultryhouse with 20 
laying nests, and then a neat row of 
small brooder houses. Next came a 


by RICHARD COBB 

fils his contract for 10 years, he 
does not repay $1,120 (23%%) of 
the cost of the land and the $1,200 
loan for stock and equipment. 

There are proposals before the Fed¬ 
eral Cabinet to increase the limit of 
credit to achieve more satisfactory re¬ 
sults. The feeling is that some vet¬ 
erans, who have been able to develop 
their farms along sound fines, are now 
left in mid-air through lack of capi¬ 
tal. An additional $9,000 has been 
mentioned as a possibility. 

In addition to the loans, the vet¬ 
eran has a free appraisal of the farm, 
enabling him to make the deal with his 
eyes open, and he also has the help of 
VLA fieldmen in planning and manag¬ 
ing his operations. All this is his for the 
asking, but he is the man who makes 
the decisions. 

Here is how it has worked out in 
the five cases selected at random in 
eastern Saskatchewan. 


ahead of them. His own comment is: 
“I’ve now got a basic herd I can begin 
to be proud of, I have a nice home, 
and the time has come to earn a living 
from my farm.” 


40' by 60' machine shed with lami¬ 
nated rafters and aluminum sheath¬ 
ing. The latest addition was a barn 
with a double-lined interior wall and 
a fan working from a thermostat. The 
barn houses calves and a few hogs, 
and has a milking parlor, milk room, 
feed bins and a hammer mill close to 
the mangers, and a hayloft above. 

Otto Gares ships milk from his 12 
cows into nearby Melville and keeps 
a large laying flock, for which he 
bought 400 replacement chicks this 
year. Looking ahead, he doesn’t see 
much of a future if he has a large 
acreage in grain, so he’s planning to 
increase his forage production and 
hopes to have between 30 and 40 
milk cows to turn it into cash. 



fOulde photo* 

The machine shed, laying house, brooder houses and a barn built by Gares. 



Steve Prokopchuk stands beside his new home. The old shanty is behind him. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 

Dept. CG, HAMILTON, Ontario. 

Please send me your booklet on "Stelcoat” Sheets. 


Name 


Carl Hrappsted moved an entire farm to a new location on a main highway. 


Address 


F OR Carl Hrappsted of Wadena, 
the VLA loans meant a move to 
a better location on a main highway, 
where he now has 3 quarter-sections. 
There is also the section on his old 
farm, a few miles away, and a rented 
half-section. 

Carl’s VLA credits were $2,400 for 
a tractor, $2,300 to buy land, and 
$4,100 for permanent improvements, 
including some cement and hauling a 
second-hand house to the new site. 

Carl has 27 Hereford and 3 Hol¬ 
stein cows. He had an unlucky break 
when a $1,000 grade A bull he 
bought was anything but grade A, 
but he’s building up despite this set- 


There’s plenty of room for pasture 
and hay, so he’s thinking of going out 
of the hog business and concentrating 
on beef. Carl thinks he would do bet¬ 
ter to buy feeders for a quicker turn¬ 
over, but the sticker is finding the 
money and the time to watch for good 
buys. 

Now he has sufficient land and a 
2-storey home for his wife and 4 
children, Carl Hrappsted feels that he 
can keep going, despite the uncertain¬ 
ties of agriculture. He looks out on 
the highway and says: “I’ve had to do 
my share of snowplowing at the old 
place, but here I’m not far from town, 
the kids can get to school easily, and 
things are a whole lot better than 
they used to be.,’’ 


6AtVW«»**0 
SYfSl «H«*** 


WITH HINTS ON 
INSTALLATION AND 
ESTIMATING, FOR 
GALVANIZED STEEL 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


*8KU?8W <«= 


"Stelcoat” Galvanized Steel Sheets give outstand¬ 
ing performance as fabricated roofing and siding 
for farm buildings. 

"Stelcoat” has a lower initial cost than other 
metals. The easy application saves labour. It 
endures violent weather extremes and its extra 
tight zinc coating resists aging, farmyard alkalies 
and acids. 

Simple maintenance preserves "Stelcoat” sheathed 
buildings in service years after other materials 
have failed. 


John Ltalema has built up a good mixed farm, including this turkey flock, 


AVAILABLE IN FABRICATED PANELS 
FROM YOUR LOCAL SUPPLIER 


L IKE the others, John Datema of 
Saltcoats has had to rebuild the 
old and build the new, since he 
started 10 years ago with an old 
house, a couple of granaries and not 
enough land. Now he has an attract¬ 
ive, well-treed farmstead and good 
prospects. 

John increased his farm from a 
quarter to a full section with VLA 
loans of $4,800 and $2,800, and he 
received another $1,200 for equip¬ 
ment. This gave him the lift he 
needed, and by this summer he had 
30 Herefords, was milking 10 cows, 
had 180 Red Leghorns for eggs, was 
breeding a few hogs and raising 1,500 
Broad-Breasted Bronze turkeys. About 
200 acres were being used for grain, 
and 20 for brome and alfalfa, with 
plenty of room to spare for wild hay. 


The turkeys are a major enterprise. 
He houses the poults at first on a 
screen floor, and turns them loose in 
a 12-acre pasture from early summer 
until they are marketed in November. 
To save labor, he moves a granary 
close to the turkeys for feed storage, 
and the water comes from a 300- 
gallon tank through troughs with 
automatic controls. The summer hous¬ 
ing is a pole-type shelter with roosts, 
open on the south side, but well pro¬ 
tected by trees. 

“I’m sure glad of the help I got 
from VLA,” says John. He and his 
wife have made the most of it, and 
as well as developing a productive 
farm, they can now live in pleasant, 
landscaped surroundings. 

. (Please turn to page 60) 


Continuous 
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FULL FRESH POWER 

Dry Charged or 



Fully Guaranteed 

WILLARD 

AUTEX 

BATTERIES 

As/owas^in 99 

|W EXCHANGE 

See Your Willard Dealer! 



DRIVE POSTS 
WITH PUSH¬ 
BUTTON EASE! 


Hammer down your fencing cost! Fence faster 
and easier with this revolutionary Post Driver. 
Breaks concrete, too. Tractor mounted, p.t.o. 
driven or available in trailer model with engine. 
One man operates single lever controlling 
broad-faced 200 lb. driving weight. Delivers 
over 25 blows per minute. Quickly drives .steel 
or wood posts. No splitting or "mushrooming" 
tops. Pivot mounting for leveling on uneven 
ground. Write for literature showing adapta¬ 
tion to your make and model tractor. 

FREE BOOKLET! *Guide for Better Fencing" 


DANUSER MACHINE CO. 

“ Contributing to Farm Mechanization " 


527-45 East 3rd atf*,et - Fulton, Missouri 
Distributed in Canaoa by 
Major Tractor Sales Branches 


PLOWSHARES 
LAST LONGER 

Plowshares (and dozens of other farm implements) 
last longer with Colmonoy brand hard-facing than 
with any other kind, and with less work and less cost, 
too. Colmonoy Sweat-On Paste is applied with a 
brush, fuses into the most abrasion resistant surface 
you can buy. Made of chromium boride crystals 
(almost as hard as diamonds), it alloys into the 
surface under oxy-acetylene torch heat. Our Wallex 
hard-facing rod protects implement points, is tops in 
wear resistance. Ask your welding shop or write direct. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

To introduce them to you, a 
pound of Sweat-On Paste and a 
pound of Wallex (enough to do 
twelve 12-inch shares, and worth 
ten dollars) is being offered at 
only $5.95 (till 11-30-58). Send 
check with order for postpaid 
delivery, or get it C.O.D. Ask 
for free farm hard-facing guide. 

WALL COLMONOY 
(Canada) Ltd. 

30D1 Broadway 
Montreal East, Quebec 



Ideas Galore 
On This 


Turkey Farm 



[Guide photos 


Earl’s home-made watering system, consists of plastic pipe and water tubs. 


P LENTY of things can happen 
when a farmer starts to specialize 
and expand his operations, espe¬ 
cially if his expansion involves any¬ 
thing as temperamental as a turkey. 
A single mistake might become a 
disaster. The cost of labor and equip¬ 
ment might get out of hand. A mar¬ 
ket might be difficult to find when 
the birds are ready, or the selling 
price might fall below the cost of 
production. 

But Earl Connell, who farms at 
Spencerville in eastern Ontario, is one 
who doesn’t bat an eyelash at such 
hazards. One reason is that his turkey 
program is bristling with innovations 
and ideas designed to forestall such 
eventualities. 

Like plenty of turkey growers in 
Canada, Connell expanded his flock 
this year. He raised 3,000 heavy birds 
in 1957, boosted his numbers to 
9,000 this year, and if all goes well, 
he thinks he might double that again 
in 1959. 

Most of his birds run on range, 
and to keep pests away at night, he 
has mounted three searchlights on a 
small oscillating electric fan. These 
point out over the runs at various 
angles, and when in operation, the 
fan swings back and forth, sweeping 
the entire turkey run with light to 
frighten away intruders. 

He devised his own inexpensive 
watering system too, using water tubs 
and plastic pipe. An 800' length of 
pipe was stretched from his pump 
right across the runs, and tubs were 
placed at intervals along it. The pipe 
was fitted with a T-joint at each tub, 
and onto the joints went short lengths 
of plastic pipe, leading up to a float 
valve attached to the side of each tub. 
This system keeps a ready supply of 
fresh water close to every feed hopper 
on the range. 

He designed and built his own 
feeders as well, and claims waste from 
them has been practically nil this 
summer. He has been feeding a mix 
of whole barley and pelleted feeds. 
Each hopper consists of a box, 8' 
long by 29" high, with a deep ver¬ 
tical-sided self-feeding trough along 



The plywood roof tips out of the way 
when the feed hopper is being filled. 


each side. They hold about 600 lb. 
of feed each. The plywood roofs are 
hinged in such a way that they tip 
off the hoppers for filling. 

Connell figures that Broad-Breasted 
Bronze turkeys are the most profitable 
to grow, despite the trend toward 
white birds. But in any Bronze flock 
there is a shortage of birds in the 
16- to 22-lb. weight range. To fill this 
gap, and to cater to those who insist 
on them, he grows 1,500 white ones. 

Connell has gone a couple of steps 
further than just growing the birds. 
He built a killing and refrigeration 
unit right on his farm. Each fall, he 
kills his own birds and seeks out a 
market for them. He has paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the specialty mar¬ 
kets which big processors find difficult 
to serve. For instance, he has found 
that many immigrants to Canada still 
insist on a fresh-killed bird. 

“These people are wrong,” he main¬ 
tains. “Frozen birds are easier and 
safer to handle, and are just as good 
to eat. In fact, it terrifies me when I 
think how many birds we sometimes 
have to process in a matter of hours, 
to get them onto a holiday market. 
We will have to educate these people 
to accept a frozen bird.” 

But despite his apprehension at 
handling birds this way, he has found 
a big market for New York dressed 
turkeys. 

One other factor plays a part in 


R ESEARCHERS have been able 
to get turkeys to market at 24 
weeks of age by adding 10 per 
cent fat to the diet of tom turkeys 
from 20 to 24 weeks of age, says R. 
M. Blakely, turkey nutritionist at the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm, 
Sask. The main advantages of adding 
fat are said to be higher energy in. the 
diet, and more pounds of turkey per 
pound of feed. But the protein level 
of the diet must be maintained in the 
proper ratio if fat is added to get in¬ 
creased feed efficiency. 

Mr. Blakely also says that a little 
faster growth has been produced by 
feeding starter mash in pelleted or 


Connell’s turkey business. He began 
growing grain corn 7 or 8 years ago, 
and found that by growing the early 
maturing varieties that were coming 
available for his short-season district, 
he could get yields of 75 bushels to 
the acre. 

“Com is wonderful turkey feed,” 
he says, “but I couldn’t afford to haul 
it all the way from western Ontario.” 
He grows 20 acres of the crop now. 
—D.R.B. V 



Three spotlights, on an oscillating 
electric fan, sweep the turkey runs 
at night to chase off any intruders. 


crumbled form, rather than as ordi¬ 
nary mash. A Swift Current experi¬ 
ment showed the most rapid growth 
in diet where only the wheat was pel¬ 
leted, and reground pellets, pellets 
and mash followed in that order. The 
beneficial effects of pelleting appear 
to be in the cereals themselves, pos¬ 
sibly on account of their enzymes. 

Another way that early growth of 
turkeys has been boosted was with a 
soluble antibiotic in the drinking 
water. When placed in the water dur¬ 
ing the first week of the poult’s life, 
it has definitely increased the growth 
rate during the second week. It will 
probably not last much longer. V 


Fat Boosts Turkey Growth 










the new home of 


Executive 

Office 
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General 

Office 

Area 


Complete air-conditioning and humidity control 
prevent paper distortion and eliminate static electricity. 
Employees do a better job, too, when they’re comfortable. 

Just this month, installation of a big multicolor press 
from England has been completed. This will speed up 
production and give Guide editors and advertisers more 
scope to present you with a still more readable, more 
attractive magazine in the months and years ahead. 

It is our desire to provide for you in this publication 
what you want and need, when you need it, in a way that 
appeals to you. This is quite a job for Lome Hurd and 
his editorial staff, but we’re enthusiastic about the work 
they’re doing. We hope you are, too. 


Setting 

Type 


Printing 

Pages 


Putting out a magazine like this takes a lot of people. 

You may never meet most of us, hut you are very 
important to us, as without subscribers, a magazine 
is nothing. On the occasion of our move, we promise that 
we’ll continue to bring you good entertainment and 
the kind of practical information and advice you want for 
happy, profitable living today and in the years to come. 
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TEX-MADE 

spins a warm note into 

FASHION 


FLANNELETTES 


It’s a “record” season for Canadian home sewing! Teen-age 
daughters and their “copy-cat” sisters and brothers are dancing 
their mothers into favourite stores for Tex-made’s new “Record 
Collection” ... an exciting group of gay musical designs in a 
full harmony of wash-fast colours. 

This is just one of many thrilling new pattern and colour 
groups in Canada’s widest selection of flannelette fabrics, 
created by Tex-made for your fall sewing. So thrifty, long-wear¬ 
ing, and easy to sew, each downy yard is woven to keep its cozy 
warmth through countless wearings and washings. Butterick 
Pattern numbers: Pajamas #8448; Gown #7995; Robe #6995. 
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A Greenhouse for 
Pleasure and Profit 


Economical and easy to build, this small 
greenhouse is a challenge to Jack Frost 




From April through to November the Young family at Eastend, Saskatchewan, 
enjoys powers and vegetables, because of this lean-to addition to their home. 


From the time the small plants are 
established, the greenhouse becomes 
a constant source of pleasure, which 
outweighs the small amount of work 
involved. The tomato plants are al¬ 
lowed to grow freely with very little 
pruning. They are trained to lath 
supports, and before many weeks 
reach the roof. One year we harvested 
more than 300 pounds of tomatoes 
which were ripened on the vines. 

An occasional dusting, with an all¬ 
purpose tomato insecticide and fungi¬ 
cide, keeps the pest and blight prob¬ 
lems in check, and while the seedlings 
are small, a light whitewash sprayed 
on the outside of the windows gives 
protection from extreme heat. This is 
easily washed off when no longer 
needed. 

The greatest pleasure obtained from 
a small greenhouse is the challenge it 
offers to Jack Frost. There is a defi¬ 
nite thrill in picking ripe tomatoes and 
fragrant flowers in November, when 
snow is on the ground and the 
thermometer hovers around the zero 


A SMALL greenhouse may provide 
a lot of pleasure to people inter¬ 
ested in gardening. It need not 
be an expensive structure, and it may 
be simple enough for any amateur to 
build. 

Our greenhouse measures 8 by 12 
feet, and was built as a lean-to on the 
south side of our house. We had a 
number of old storm sashes which we 
used for windows. A glass substitute 
proved to be very satisfactory for the 
roof, and has the advantage of lessen¬ 
ing the threat from hail damage. The 
glass substitute may be used in all the 
sashes. 

Benches 30 inches wide were built 
along the outside walls and were so 
constructed that they can be filled to 
a depth of eight inches with a friable, 
porous mixture of good loam, well rot¬ 
ted manure, leafmold and vermiculite. 
A smaller bench was placed in the 
center of the greenhouse, and a long 
shelf was built next to the house to 
hold pots of flowers. 

Our greenhouse is used from early 
spring until late fall. It is closed dur¬ 
ing the winter because it is heated 
from the house. A small ventilator in 
the roof helps to regulate the tempera¬ 
ture, which tends to run between 65 
and 70 degrees in the early morning 
and 85 and 90 degrees during the 
main part of the day, and dropping 
down again to 65 degrees at night. 
Flowers and vegetables are started on 
the benches in late April or early May, 
and the seedlings are pricked out later 
into boxes, which are moved outside 
to harden off. 

The main purpose of our green¬ 
house is to help us produce the best 
tasting and most luscious looking 
tomatoes possible. The seeds are sown 
in flats in the house during March and 
pricked out into the greenhouse 
benches in early May. Seeds sown 
right on the benches in early spring 
have given good results, but make the 
crop later. 


These thriving hothouse tomatoes were 
transplanted from flats in early May . 
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MUlTt-JOB 

Model 80 



ROTARY MOWER SHREDDER 


The most used machine on your farm! 

High speed pasture clipping—fine mowing- 
straw and stubble shredding—brush clearing. 
Big jobs, small jobs . . . spring, summer and 
fall, your all-purpose Model 80 is never idlel 
Built rugged—for the toughest jobl 

• Cuts a wide 6-2/3 ft. swath —2 crop rows 

• Twin blades for clean cut 

• Attach to any standard 2-3 plow tractor 

• Cutting height from ground to 14" high 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 

51810 South 4th Street, Oregon, Illinois 


WILLARD 

— Canada’s Finest 
Battery Value 

GUARANTEED 

FOR FOUR YEARS 



for famous Autex Group 1 Size 
with full guarantee 

See Your Willard Dealer! 



■1 mzslzim. 

FOR SHOCK, EXPOSURE OR SUDDEN ILLNESS 


Tt'r.jfoUb. 


THE 

CfflUMANif 

STANDBY 


Through Field 

and Wood 

by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


The first in a new series by the author of Sketch Pad Out-of- 
Doors. It is designed to show the reader glimpses of wildlife 
through the eyes of an artist, who is a specialist in this field 



D OES this study of a white-tail 
buck seem familiar? Perhaps it 
is because you have seen him 
before—on a Country Guide cover. 
The evening glow is still in the sky 
and beside a small stream the buck 
stands quietly, listening for the sound 
of possible danger. Seeing such a pic¬ 
ture, people often ask how it came to 
be painted. This new series will ex¬ 
plore what it is in nature that interests 
the artist and this painting shall be 
our starting point. 

The quirks of remembrance are odd 
indeed and no one knows it better than 
the artist, for it is out of such memor¬ 
ies he creates. They are only fleeting, 
the experiences of life that etch them¬ 
selves on the memory. Something 
happens, for a brief moment it is 
before you and then it is gone forever. 
Yet not really gone. Hidden in the sub¬ 
conscious, one day some chance asso¬ 
ciation of sight or sound—perhaps of 
scent—touches the secret spring and 
the long-forgotten scene stands clear 
and vivid before you. Who has not 
had this experience? 

In early years on the farm a daily 
summer chore was to bring home the 


cows, and many were the glimpses 
into the life of the wild seen on these 
daily rambles through the woods. Out 
of them grew a painting which ap¬ 
peared on The Country Guide for Oc¬ 
tober 1944—two deer startled by a 
small boy on horseback herding some 
cows. Some years after this painting 
appeared, I was working on another 
picture of deer but without being able 
to work out the exact composition, I 
wanted. 

Late one afternoon as I drove along 
a country road I encountered a herd 
of cows, a boy on horseback following 
them. As I sat idly watching them pass, 
suddenly into my mind came the pic¬ 
ture of an evening long ago when I 
also was bringing home the cows. At 
a bend in the road stood a splendid 
buck, his head turned slightly as if 
listening for some sound back in the 
timber. Suddenly the long-sought com¬ 
position fell into place in my mind— 
I had my picture. Back in the studio 
I set a canvas on the easel and took 
up the brushes. The result appeared 
on the front cover of The Country 
Guide, October 1957. V 




THIS RUGGED BOLT 
ACTION repeating rifle has 
a ramp front sight and rear 
sight with elevation adjust¬ 
ment . .. drilled and tapped 
for popular receiver sights 
and ’scope mounts. Avail¬ 
able in 3 great calibers: 


.30-30, 150 and 170 
GRAIN BULLETS. For 

more than 50 years the 340 
has proved its effectiveness 
on aeer and medium-size 


game. 


.222 REMINGTON 50 
GRAIN BULLET.The ad¬ 
vanced design of the 340 
brings out the ballistic po¬ 
tential of this high velocity, 
flat-shooting cartridge. 


.22 HORNET 45 GRAIN 
BULLET. An economical 
cartridge that delivers peak 
accuracy in the Savage 340. 


THE 340’S EXCLUSIVE 
head space control and spe¬ 
cialized Savage manufac¬ 
turing methods give you 
extreme accuracy at a price 
so low you can buy the 340 
complete with ’scope for 
less than you might expect 
to pay for the rifle alone. 
See it at your dealer’s now. 


There are Savage, Stevens 
and Fox shotguns and rifles 
for every shooter and every 
kind of shooting. Write for 
free rifle or shotgun catalog. 
Savage Arms, Chicopee Falls 82, Mass. 


$61.50 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN 

SEASON with the Savage 
340 . . . chambered for 
America’s most popular deer 
caliber and two great var¬ 
mint cartridges. Stock has 
medium high comb and 
trim lines for steady hold¬ 
ing, fine balance and stream¬ 
lined appearance. 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 



Could hardly walk - 
ARTHRITIC PAIN 

"I suffered so long with arthritic pain in my legs, I 
could hardly walk. My case seemed hopeless, yet to 
encourage me, my husband promised me a holiday in 
England when I was well enough to go. Happily, I 
heard about DOLCIN Tablets and the way they helped 
others. I got relief within a few hours and every day 
saw me so much better. I cried with joy at the great 
change in me. Thanks to DOLCIN I won the trip,” 
writes Mrs. It. K. Moncton. 

For fast effective relief from the misery of arthritis, 
sciatica, lumbago, bursitis or muscular pains, you can 
rely on DOLCIN. Sold on 5 continents, proof positive 
of outstanding results in relieving pain. Costs so little, 
works so fast. DOLCIN. (58-1) 
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No other coal bums so bright. 
It’s cleaner . . . easier to handle 
... so economical. For the best 
in coal—ask for “DIPLOMAT”. 

Order DIPLOMAT From Your Nearest Dealer Today 





Why take a chance — in payment of 
mail order purchases, send Post Office 
money orders. Simple to procure at 
your Post Office or from your rural mail 
carrier. Post Office money orders' cost 
littiej and for additional protection you 
get a receipt at time of purchase. 


Post Office C.O.D. may suit your mail 
order purchasing requirements better 
— you pay the post office or your rural 
mail carrier the amount of your bill plus 
a nominal charge for handling. 


USE POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
IMPOST OFFICE C.O.D .-BUT 

dont send cach by mail! 


CANADA POST OFFICE 



OAT HULLERS 

Hulls oats, bar¬ 
ley and sweet 
clover seed. 
Makes ideal 
feed for poultry 
and young live¬ 
stock. 

Write for 
Literature 

E. C. FERGUSON CO. 

9027A - 111th Ave. Edmonton 


Joint Consignment Sale 

... of three of the oldest and largest 
importers and breeders of Landrace 
swine in Canada, to be held at the 

Saskatoon Exhibition Sales Pavilion 
on Monday, November 3rd at 1 p.m. 

Offering two carloads, approximately 60 
head of Landrace swine. The cream of 
three breeding farms. Guaranteed in-pig 
sows and gilts, close to farrowing, sows 
and gilts with litters at foot, serviceable 
boars, open gilts, six-month-old boars. 
Sired by outstanding sires such as Craig 
Atlas 6th (champion of the Aberdeen, 
Scotland, Show), Maryfield Solid 26th 
(champion boar at the Peterborough, 
England, Show) and sired by other out¬ 
standing Scottish and English boars. 
Come to this sale, buy the best. You 
will also save Express charges. Send for 
sales catalog. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm, Fergus, 
Ontario; Tonra Stock Farm, R.R. No. 3, 
Holland Centre, Ontario; or Tweddle 
Farms, Fergus, Ontario. 

Auctioneers: Don Ball and Associates, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Lie. 5-15-16 and 130. 




Cost saving and volume sales 
are key points in management 


Make Livestock 
Enterprise Big Enough 


SECONDARY livestock enter¬ 
prise on a grain farm should be 
large enough to make cost 
savings and a good income through 
volume sales, according to Dr. Phil 
Thair, agricultural economist at the 
University of Saskatchewan. Greater 
returns act in three ways, he says. 

There is some saving on feed costs 
over a smaller set-up. There is con¬ 
siderably more saving on investment 
costs, as fixed cost decreases per unit 
when more animals are produced. 
The greatest increase in net income is 
through producing a larger herd, 
litter or flock. For example, a 10 to 
15 cow herd produces a labor return 
of 30 (f per hour, while a 50 to 60 cow 
herd returns $1.60. A 3 to 4 sow herd 
yields 55 4 for an hour of labor, but 
15 to 20 sows return $2. A flock of 
300 hens boosted to 1,200 hens would 
increase returns to 204 per bird. 

Dr. Thair’s second reason for in¬ 
creasing production is greater secur¬ 
ity. A larger business earns a larger 
income, greater savings can be made 
and invested in farm capital, and 
hence the farmer can be more secure. 

The third result of a large livestock 
enterprise is that the farm can stand 
lower grain yields and still break 
even. An area demanding an average 
of 13 bushels of grain per acre to 
break even might get away with only 
8 bushels if a sizeable livestock enter¬ 
prise adds money to the farm. 
Coupled with this are the benefits 
animals and grass bring to the soil, 


and the opportunity for full employ¬ 
ment that livestock give. 

Dr. Thair underlines this last point 
when he says that farming is a highly 
competitive business, in which farm¬ 
ers who do not produce in winter 
compete with farmers who do, both 
nationally and internationally. 

T HERE are limitations on increas¬ 
ing the number of livestock. One 
is labor, and one rale is to have the 
enterprise large enough to occupy the 
farmer’s full time, because it often 
does not pay to hire labor. Secondly, 
there is the cost of taking land out of 
cash crops to grow feed. It is a ques¬ 
tion of deciding whether the land 
produces a better net income as cash 
crops or in growing feed for livestock. 

Another limitation is lack of 
capital. The farmer may have to make 
substantial sacrifices to increase his 
livestock at first, and plow back early 
returns into the business. Or he may 
have to take someone into partnership. 
Management ability can also limit the 
size of herd, but the operator could 
build up his enterprise as he gains 
experience. Retter than average man¬ 
agement gives good rewards. Use of 
existing buildings or starting im¬ 
proved practices at no extra cost also 
increase the reward. Proper disease 
control, a low death rate in the herd, 
and sound management of crops and 
livestock should give a fair return, 
says Dr. Thair. V 



Mobile Operating Table 


T HIS completely adjustable mo¬ 
bile operating table for farm 
animals, obtained by Dr. Gordon 
Godkin of Innisfail, Alta., is the 
answer to a veterinarian’s prayer. It 
can be towed behind the car, and 
readied for action in 30 seconds at 
any farm equipped with electricity. 
Power is provided by a one-half horse¬ 


power electric motor operating hy¬ 
draulic cylinders, and the machine can 
handle any farm animal up to 4,000 
pounds. 

Dr. Godkin, who shares his vet¬ 
erinary practice with his wife, Dr. 
Margaret Godkin, is completely “sold” 
on the new device, and wonders how 
he ever got along without one. V 
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Lever operates the cylinders, which tilt the table to the loading (or any other) 
position so the livestock can he walked on for whatever treatment is needed. 











family fun 

Families play together in a home that has a Hammond Organ 



HAMMOND 


ORGAN 


.. music’s most glorious voice 


Playing a Hammond is something every member of the family can do 
... it gives fine new meaning to "coming home” 

... makes evening a time the whole family can enjoy; and of course — 

... when you give a Hammond, you know you give the very best 



WHY A HAMMOND ORGAN? 

Because (1) A Spinet Model 
Hammond never needs tun¬ 
ing. (2) Hammond’s exclusive Harmonic Drawbars 
give you thousands of different tones. 

About $170 down at most dealers. Low monthly payments. 


you can play by Christmas! Surprise your 
family by playing carols at Christmas on the 
Hammond Organ! You’ll learn in just 4 lessons for 
only $8 ... at the studio of your participating 
Hammond dealer. No dull exercises — it’s all fun. 
Free practice sessions. For details, mail coupon. 


Hammond Organs, P.O. Box 3100, Station B 
Montreal, Quebec 

Please send name of my nearest Hammond dealer 
and full details of the Play-by-Christmas plan. 


Name... 


Address.. 
City. 


..Prov.._. 

HAMMOND ORGAN WESTERN EXPORT CORP. CG10 
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H LIVESTOCK 


Here’s how you 
M can save money 


PRESTON 


They’re Turning to 
Push-Button Feeding 


BIG K’ 

quality 

OIL 

FILTERS 


F IRST thing beef farmer Joe Mah- 
dal does each morning on his 
place at Chatham, Ont., is walk 
over to his big upright silo and push 
two buttons. Then he stands back to 
watch. The electrically powered un¬ 
loader up in the silo begins to revolve, 
chewing off a layer of corn, carrying 
it to the edge of the silo and hurling 
it down the chute. Simultaneously, 
the “rotomatic” steel feed bunk that 
encircles the bottom of the silo begins 
to rotate. 

In about 10 minutes, the feed bunk 
is full, and his 75 steers are lined up 
around it, eating silage. Mahdal then 
pushes the buttons again to switch off 
the motors and walks back to the 
house for his own breakfast. 

Sounds like a dream? Well, the old 
dream of push-button farming is be¬ 
coming a reality across Ontario. Mah- 
dal’s silo is just one example. But in 
the past year, many more such auto¬ 
matic silos have been built. 

A year ago, the manufacturer first 
marketed concrete-stave silos of 18 
feet diameter or more, holding up to 
900 tons of silage each. They were 
fitted with automatic unloaders and 
feeders. He soon discovered that 
farmers who were buying up more 
land, expanding their herds and look¬ 
ing for labor short-cuts, wanted to try 
them. He has been building them 
across southwestern Ontario ever 
since. 

Mahdal’s silo is 20 feet wide by 50 
feet high, and handles about 450 tons 
of silage. He grows nothing but corn 
and grass on his 85-acre farm in cash¬ 
cropping Kent County, stores it as sil¬ 
age, and feeds it to the steers—about 
two lots per year. 


TRACTOP. 


SEE YOUR DEALER NOW...ASK HIM 
TO SHOW YOU THE BRAND-NEW 

"BIG K” TRACTOR TRIO 


You save I U%, and you get 
three top-quality, all-Canadian 
"Big K” oil filter cartridges, 
specifically designed for your operating 
requirements—for Canadian climate, 
Canadian farm conditions. 


[Guide photo 

Joe Mahdal pushes the buttons, feed 
is automatically thrown into a man¬ 
ger, which revolves around the silo. 


And the "Tractor Trio” comes in a specially- 
designed, extra-rugged corrugated carton 
—tailor made for storing on the farm. 


neighbor, beefman Verne Kaufman, is 
installing a similar silo. He plans to 
feed 300 steers the year round. 

The manufacturer of these units 
claims that once a dairyman or beef- 
man expands to the point where he is 
handling 45 cows or steers, he can 
well afford to give this kind of unit 
close consideration. 

Prof. Jack Pos of the agricultural 
engineering department at the OAC 
points out that a layer of silage must 
be removed off a silo each day to pre¬ 
vent spoilage. In winter, about 2 
inches would normally be enough, but 
in the heat of summer, this could get 
up to 4 inches or more. He cautions 
farmers, who are considering install¬ 
ing one of these big silos, to remem¬ 
ber that they will need enough stock 
to eat up the silage that must be re¬ 
moved.— D.R.B. V 


FOR SAVINGS, FOR FINEST ALL-CANADIAN QUALITY 

GET THE 'TRACTOR TRIO" 


XFORD County dairyman Fred 
Cohoe, who has a 70-cow Hoi- 


SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
wA UTOMATICALLYi 


* w l PRODUCED MORE MILK LAST MONTH M FREE BOOK! 

I THAN PREVIOUSLY IN A YEAR!* f Tells how to 

I I make mor« 

I "Only a year ago, I decided to quit playing nurse- m I), 0 "*.* 
maid to a herd of cows. I found there’s a lot more I fn abShJ 
to going bulk than just getting rid of milk cans , , . m ZERO T -20 BULK 
I knew I must have something to cut labor and in- f MILK COOLERS, 
crease production. Going bulk with the Zero tank f Includes dimensions 
gave me both. With Zero's Spatter-Spray, my tank f and different 

washes itself automatically. In my life I have been f shows how easyit'is 
pleased with many things I bought, but nothing m to slide and fit the 
:ver gave me so much satisfaction.” M round ZERO into your 

milk house. Write no wl 

Write for full Information and name of nearest ZERO dealer! 

Zero Sales Corporation, 722-K Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo., U.S.A, 


F AUTOMATIC 

BULK MILK COOLER 

■with.S,PlkTTfR'.SPRAY AUTOMATIC WASHER 


T-20 

VACUUM 

— Nature's 
Own Way 


Advertisements often can't tell the whole story. Hence, our 
advertisers make more detailed information available in the 
form of catalogues, booklets or folders. Write them for valu¬ 
able free information and help. 


ARTHRITIS-RHEUMATISM 
VITAL FACTS EXPLAINED 


More Comfort Wearing 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 

How crippling deformities may be avoided. This 
amazing FREE BOOK explains why ordinary methods 
give only temporary relief—if that. Describes a drug- 
less method of treatment successfully applied in 
thousands of cases. Write for this 36-page FREE 
BOOK today. No obligation. 

Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate dis¬ 
comfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, sprinkled 
on upper and lower plates holds them firmer so that 
they feel more comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug counter. 
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High-Level Feed 
For Top Production 

( I I TE hear a lot about produc- 

l/l/ ing milk on grass and grass 
silage, but my experience 
has been that you’ve got to feed grain 
if you want top production,” states 
dairyman Wilf Houle of Creston, B.C. 
“Grain and concentrates are the ‘meat’ 
of a dairy herd’s ration.” 

Winter feed for the Houle Ayrshire 
herd consists of 25 lb. of alfalfa hay, 
35 lb. of alfalfa silage, and 6 lb. of a 
grain and concentrate mixture per ani¬ 
mal per day. The latter, which Wilf 
makes up himself, contains 400 lb. of 
rolled oats, 200 lb. of oat chop, 200 
lb. of barley chop, 200 lb. of ground 
peas (culls), 200 lb. of bran, 100 lb. of 
shorts, 300 lb. of a commercial con¬ 
centrate, 20 lb. of salt, 20 lb. of min¬ 
erals, and 15 lb. of flax. 

This combination of high-level feed¬ 
ing plus top quality animals has pro¬ 
duced some noteworthy results. The 
herd average was second highest in 
Canada for herds of the 16-25 animal 
class (Group B) in the 1956-57 season, 
and three of the animals made the 
1957 “Stars of Production’ ranks. Last 
season, one of Wilf’s cows, Willann 
Tillie Ralston, set an all-time Cana¬ 
dian production record as a junior 4- 
year-old when she produced 15,656 
lb of milk, and 637 lb. of butterfat in 
305 days “Tillie” is also a top favor¬ 
ite for further honors this year. 

Readers who find the champion’s 
name has a familiar ring, will recall 
the late Tillie Ralston, B.C. Cabinet 
Minister, who campaigned for colored 
margarine and cheaper milk. Because 
he believed he had a calf that would 
produce more milk per pound of feed, 
Wilf prophetically named her Willann 
Tillie Ralston. Willann is the name of 
the Houle farm. Another calf born 
about the same time was named Will¬ 
ann Margarine. Although only an 
average producer, the latter has given 
milk with a butterfat content as high 
as 6 per cent.—C.V.F. V 


Brucellosis 
Program Outlined 

T HE national program for eradi¬ 
cating brucellosis (Bang’s disease) 
is based on blood tests, quaran¬ 
tine of infected herds, slaughter of 
positive animals, control of cattle 
movement in established brucellosis 
areas, cleansing and disinfection of 
infected premises, and the retest of 
the herd. 

The scheme is outlined by Dr. J. R. 
Singleton, of the Health of Animals 
Branch, Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture, as follows: 

Brucellosis control areas are set up 
to attempt to wipe out the disease. 
The movement of cattle is controlled 
in those areas, and reactors are 
slaughtered. The minister of agricul¬ 
ture in any province applies to the 
Federal Minister of Agriculture to 
have whole or part of the province set 
up as a control area. Local authorities 
can apply to the provincial minister to 
have this done, but before an area can 
be recommended, a program of com¬ 
pulsory vaccination must be in effect. 

The Health of Animals Branch con¬ 
ducts the eradication program, with 
help from the provincial department 
of agriculture. Compensation is the 
same as under the Tuberculosis Eradi¬ 
cation Program—the Federal Govern¬ 
ment guarantees the owner of a 
slaughtered reactor the full beef price 
up to $100 for purebreds, and up to 
$40 for grades. 

A program can begin as soon as 
satisfactory arrangements are made 
for collection and testing of blood 
samples. It should be noted that calf- 
hood vaccination and blood testing 
must continue in the brucellosis con¬ 
trol area if control is to be main¬ 
tained. V 

Dairy Cow Care 

H AVE a regular milking and feed¬ 
ing schedule, and practice milk¬ 
ing habits which stimulate milk let¬ 
down. Wash a cow’s udder and teats 
with warm chlorine-treated water be¬ 
fore milking, and operate the milking 
machine according to the manufac¬ 
turer’s directions. Incorrect vacuum 
can cause udder injury. V 
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Wilf Houle proudly shows his record producing cow, Willann Tillie Ralston. 



STOCK 

TROUGH 

HEATERS 


mean healthier 
more productive stock 



An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 

WESTEEL 


You’ll make extra profits from the 
increased productivity of your live¬ 
stock when you warm their drinking 
water in this quick, easy and eco¬ 
nomical way. You can burn almost 
anything —straw, paper, refuse, 
wood or coal. Easily operated, top 
feed, removable grate. All-welded, 
high qual¬ 
ity steel, 
with large 

u Ask your local dealer 

heating sur- mfm .. , c „ .. 

fss' swr or write for full partic¬ 
ulars and prices. 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG • REGINA • SASKATOON • CALGARY 
EDMONTON • VANCOUVER • TORONTO • MONTREAL 


The reader comes first! Don't hesitate to write The Country 
Guide to suggest how our magazine can serve your farm, 
your family and your community. The address is The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg 12, Man. 


how you (an afford 
new livesto(k 

and increase profit-potential on your farm.., 

A well stocked farm Is a profitable farm. But perhaps you’ve 
been holding back because you don’t have the money to buy 
new breeder stock and feeder cattle, or possibly a bulk 
milk system. 

Whatever your need, your local Bank of Nova Scotia manager 
looks at it this way . . . when a BNS loan is sound business 
for you, it’s sound business for the Bank, too. 

Call in and discuss your plans with him next time you’re 
in town. 

The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 

your partner in helping Canada grow 
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What’s New 

IN FARMING 
METHODS? 


One of the best ways to find out is by attending one 
of the special demonstrations sponsored by agricultural 
colleges and experimental farms across Canada. There 
the experts pass on to the farming community the results 
of their experimental work. All phases of farming — 
machinery development, livestock, plant breeding, soil 
management, and many others — are discussed. 

Open House is one of the finest — and most helpful — of 
farm traditions. Through practical on-the-spot demon¬ 
strations you’re shown how you can benefit from work¬ 
ing closely with your extension services. You can benefit, 
too, by working closely with the manager at our nearest 
branch. His experience in the financial side of farming, 
plus our Bank’s services, will prove invaluable in 
promoting efficient farm management practices. 

THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

775 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA READY TO SERVE YOU 

FN-207 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


SOILS CROPS 



Antifreeze 
Helps Insects 

H OW do insects survive the 
winter and return to plague us 
next year? There are some in¬ 
sects that have their own antifreeze- 
glycerol—and these can be exposed to 
the worst that winter can do, and still 
be ready to go in the spring. How¬ 
ever, the insects known to have this 
antifreeze are not what we regard as 
pests. 

Dr. R. W. Salt, who has been 
studying the question of overwinter¬ 
ing at the Lethbridge Science Service 
Laboratory, reports that our pest 
insects usually winter below snow 
level, and are unharmed if the snow 
remains. They avoid freezing by 
supercooling, and, so long as the out¬ 
side temperature doesn’t go below 
their supercooled temperature, they 
can survive. 

Grasshopper eggs, for example, 
supercool to a little below zero. They 
are in the top inch and a half of soil 
and are well protected if the snow 
covers the soil. If the snow blows off, 
the eggs may freeze and die. Survival 
often depends on location. The wind 
may drift the snow off knolls and pile 
it up elsewhere. V 


Corn Yields 
With Fertilizer 

C OMPARE your corn silage yields 
with those at the Nappan Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Nova Scotia, where 
they have had an average yield of 18 




For modern septic tank disposal beds 

use genuine 

NO-CO-RODE* 


SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE PIPE 


FREE! "How to Install Booklet"— 

See your local Alexander Murray 
dealer or use this coupon to get your 
copy of this booklet which provides 
complete information on laying 
out and installing a "NO-CO-RODE" 
septic field system. 

♦Trade Mark Registered 


Alexander MURRAY & Company Limited, 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Que. 


ADDRESS 


You can get a lifetime of trouble-free service 
from your septic tank disposal system if you 
insist on “NO-CO-RODE” pipe. Use Perforated 
pipe with special snap couplings for the disposal 
bed, and Root-Proof pipe for the house to tank 
connections. The long, lightweight sections in¬ 
stall quickly and easily. No caulking compounds 
or special tools are required. 


alexander 


Manufactured by 

NO-CO-RODE Company Limited, Cornwall, Ont. 


PROV. 


tons per acre through using 10 tons 
of manure and 350 lb. of 6-12-12 fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Rates of application and various 
combinations of manure and fertilizer, 
as well as kinds of fertilizer, have 
been tested at Nappan by E. T. 
Goring over the past 10 years. Here’s 
what he found. Increased rates of 
application have increased com 
yields, but not sufficiently to pay for 
the additional fertilizer. More manure 
also increased yields, but not in pro¬ 
portion to the additional manure. 
Extra qianure might be used more 
profitably elsewhere. 

The formula 1-2-2 has proved as 
satisfactory as any fertilizer on the 
clay loam at Nappan. This can be 
obtained easily as 6-12-12. 

Com for grain is a, rarity in Nova 
Scotia, but new shorter season hy¬ 
brids may produce dependable yields 
in some places, according to F. S. 
Warren, the senior agonomist at 
Nappan. During 3 years of test¬ 
ing, yields as high as 70 bushels of 
shelled com per acre have been ob¬ 
tained. However, Mr. Warren warns 
prospective growers to obtain early 
varieties only for trial at present. V 

Getting Best 
Out of Pastures 

P ASTURE is the most economical 
way to produce forage in terms 
of digestible nutrients because it 
saves labor, equipment and power. 
Next in order of economy is hay, and 
lastly grain. Here are some hints on 
pasture management from Dr. J. D. 
Truscott of the University of Manitoba. 

Forages are most productive when 
young. For maximum profit, pasture 
fields are renewed regularly to provide 
actively growing forage plants. Under 
a rotation, older pastures are retired 
to grain production to take advantage 
of the increased organic matter in 
the soil, the reduced risk of erosion, 
better tilth, improved internal drain¬ 
age and better moisture capacity. 

Under Manitoba conditions, says 
Dr. Truscott, seeded pasture should 
be renewed every 4 to 5 years. Grass 
and a legume are used in a mixture 
because the legume increases total 
forage production and provides for 
more total digestible nutrients per 
acre. 

Avoid overgrazing, which depletes 
the food reserves of the plants, retards 
recovery after grazing, and may result 
in the loss of a productive stand. 
Undergrazing is also bad because it 
is wasteful and can lead to an unde- 
j sirable condition of the stand. Grazing 
j is ideal when forage is 8" to 12" high, 
and livestock should be moved to new 
grazing when about 2" of forage is 
left. This allows the forage to recover 
more rapidly from grazing. 

After 2 years of continuous ex¬ 
periments at the University, comparing 
continuous and rotational grazing, it 
was found that more pounds of digest¬ 
ible nutrients per acre were produced 
from pastures under the rotational 
system. Because these pastures were 
more productive, only four-fifths of 
the acreage was required to support a 
herd comparable to that on continuous 
pasture. Grazing should be planned to 
take advantage of the flush periods 
and to tide over the times when plants 
are growing less rapidly. V 

















SPECIALLY FOR 
THE WEST .... 



All-new MF95 Diesel is built to pull with power a-plenty in 
reserve! It’s power-packed to handle the biggest and toughest 
jobs in the west! Big Massey-Ferguson disc harrows, heavy 
duty tillers—the MF95 lugs them all with amazing ease. Yet 
this is power that pays off in hard cash, too—the MF95’s 
6 cylinder engine is precision built and adds extra, yes, extra 
fuel economies to normal big diesel savings! Never before has 
one big-class tractor combined so much power with so much 
economy and so many outstanding features! The MF95 gives 
you six gear transmission (five forward and one reverse) with 
two rated engine settings, power steering, two way hydraulics, 
powerful 12 volt starter and manifold heater, lights, double 
disc brakes and padded seat. 

You get all the features . . . you get all the power . . . you 
get a tractor that’s all you ever wished for! So, don’t delay 
. . . see the all-new MF95 Diesel at your Massey-Ferguson 
dealer’s now! 



Massey-Ferguson Limited, Toronto 

World’s most famous combines and the 
only tractors with the Ferguson System 


ARRANGE TO TEST-WORK THE NEW MF95 DIESEL 
ON YOUR OWN FARM NOW! 
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FARM REFLECTIONS 


byAtCAN 



Good idea, I certainly recom¬ 
mend it. And look — what I 
think is as important as anything, 
is the way it pays by keeping 
stock healthier, producing more. 




Ah, I've heard about 
that. You mean because 
of the way aluminum 
reflects heat? 


That's it. Aluminum throws 
off the summer heat like no¬ 
body's business. (Throws back 
the inside heat in winter, too, 
of course.) It keeps the building 
so much cooler in summer — up 
to 20 degrees cooler they say 
.. . And I well can believe it. 



Red Boone tells me since he 
put aluminum on his barn his 
cows have been giving far 
more milk than ever before — 
boosting his profits plenty. 



Well, I've been thinking 
about aluminum for a 
long time. Guess it's time 
I started doing something 


First, make sure of getting 
ALCAN sheet made from fa¬ 
mous "Kingstrong" alloys. All 
the leading roofing manufac¬ 
turers use it. You can count on 
it for sure strength and quality. 
Be sure to write for a folder. 




Write for these FREE folders today 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 

1789 Sun Life Building, Montreal, Quebec. 

Please send me free copies of your folders “Alcan Alumi¬ 
num for Farm Roofing and Siding” and “Farm Roofing 
and Siding Pointers”. 


Name- 


Address- 



SOILS AND CROPS 


Herbicides 
With a Future 

H ERBICIDES in granular form 
offer wider possibilities in weed 
control, according to experiments by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It has been found that granular herbi¬ 
cides remain in contact with crop 
foliage only momentarily before 
reaching the soil, where they are 
needed to kill emerging weed seed¬ 
lings. This momentary contact does 
little or no harm to foliage, so it may 
be that herbicides which injure crops, 
when sprayed on them, could be used 
safely in granular form, under some 
conditions. 

Granular chemicals have been used 
with some success against insects. 
This led to the trials with granular 
herbicides, using such carriers as 
fuller’s earth or vermiculite. 


No recommendations are being 
made for granular herbicides at pre¬ 
sent, but the tests have given some 
cause for optimism, and we should 
be hearing more about them in the 
future. V 


Wild Oats 

And Chemical Control 


H OPES for chemical control of wild 
oats were raised by Dr. Jim 
Banting at the annual field day of the 
Regina Experimental Farm. He said 
that a new selective chemical, known 
only by a code, had been sprayed on 
plots of flax, wild oats, wheat, and 
barley, when wild oats were at the 
2- and 3-leaf stages. The rates used 
were from one-quarter to two pounds 
per acre. 

Wild oat growth was suppressed 
with no serious injury either to wheat 
or barley, but at least two more years 
of testing will be needed before 
recommendations could be made. 

In a further test of the chemical in 
a greenhouse, using flats of flax, wild 
oats, wheat and barley, applications 
were made at the 1-, 2- and 3-leaf 
stages of wild oats, at one-half to two 
pounds per acre. Wheat and barley 
showed marked tolerance to all rates, 
but growth of these crops dropped at 
the heavier rates. Wild oats were 
severely set back in all treatments 
when the heavier rates of the chemical 
were applied at the 1-leaf stage. 

These results must be proved in the 
field tests, said Dr. Banting. In the 
meantime, cultural control of wild 
oats is much more practical and eco¬ 
nomical than the use of chemicals. V 


Marshland Soils 

TV TEW BRUNSWICK and Nova 
1 T Scotia marshland soils, although 
generally regarded as highly fertile, 
can give higher yields of hay and pas¬ 
ture through the use of commercial 
fertilizers, says L. P. Jackson, of Nap- 
pan Experimental Farm. He con¬ 
ducted tests in which the yield of 
pasture grasses was increased by 61 
per cent following application of one- 
half ton of ground limestone and 
200 lb. of super-phosphate fertilizer. 
This extra grass produced 185 lb. 
more beef than an adjoining unfer¬ 
tilized area, giving a good profit over 
the cost of lime and fertilizer. V 



THE PERFECT WAY TO PROCESS WHEAT, 
OATV BARLEY . AND OTHER SMALL GRAIN. 

best, precision-built Grain 
Roller . . . Smart feeders everywhere are 
switching to Automatic Roller Mills to im¬ 
prove feeding results, stop feed waste and 
to get maximum gains from every bushel 
they feed. Automatic Mills are ruggedly 
constructed for long tough service. Avail¬ 
able as a bench, skid or PTO trailer unit 
for farm and commercial work. 


IDEAL 


overhead 
mounting . . • over pits, 
mixers, tanks, trucks. 
Engineered for "Push- 
Button Feed Plant Op¬ 
eration" for farm or com¬ 
mercial use. Also avail¬ 
able in stacked rolls two or three high. 
Rolls are self-adjusting for all grains. 




Exclusive 


New "Tractor-Mount¬ 
ed" Roller Mill Fits to V> 

Tractor drawbar or 3- Jluj'f 
point hitch—with PTO 
drive for all makes of 
tractors. Perfect for 
moving from one location to another and 
for getting around in tight places. 

TWELVE MODELS & SIZES AVAILABLE . . CA¬ 
PACITIES FROM 50 to 1200 bu. per hr. Prices 
start at $179.00 FOB Swift Current, Sask. 

Dealers & Agents Wanted 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MEG. CO., LTD. 

P.O. Box 847 Swift Current, Sask., Canada 



GUARANTEED 
FOUR YEARS 

Both 6-volt and 12-volt 
made to fit all cars 

r- — — — — — — — — — — — —• —— - 

Willard Autex Batteries { 
J as low as^ 10 “Exchange j 

i_i 

See Your Willard Dealer! 


CANADA’S BEST 
BATTERY VALUE 



b 


• FILTER 

• REMOVE 
.SOFTEN. 


IRON 


Not temporary relief, but permanent 
year-in, year-out service with a 
L>IAMOND 3T Unit. Periodic checks 
of salt supply is all that’s required. 
Four sizes. Eight capacities. Com¬ 
pletely guaranteed. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER CO. (Canada) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


Soil Drifting 

Is Permanent Prairie Hazard 


T HE extent of the damage caused 
by soil drifting in southern 
Alberta is due to four main fac¬ 
tors, according to D. T. Anderson, 
agricultural engineer at the Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Farm. 

The first of these is the occurrence 
of prolonged chinook winds following 
a period of severe weathering of soil 
clods. Secondly, there is the trend 
toward large-block farming rather 
than strip farming. Narrow strips can 
provide protection in this area, and 
serious thought should be given to 
the use of strip fanning on all dry 
land farms that are now being culti¬ 
vated in large fields. 

The third factor, also related to 
strip cropping, is the increased acre¬ 
age used for specialty crops, such as 
flax, mustard and rape. The stubble 
from these crops does not provide the 
same protection as cereal grain 
stubble. In spite of good cultural 
practices, it was found on one field 
in December that a residue of 500 to 
600 lb. per acre was insufficient for 
protection against winds. Strip crop¬ 
ping could have improved the situ¬ 
ation. 

The fourth factor, applying to both 
dry land and irrigated land, is the 
loss of awareness on the part of 
experienced farmers, and the lack of 
experience among younger farmers. 
The result has been a lack of im¬ 
mediate action during the earlier 
stages of drifting. Mr. Anderson 
urges farmers to inspect their fields 
and to take immediate action to pre¬ 
vent further soil movement from large 
fields, or from small focal points that 
may have developed. 

I N Saskatchewan, tests at the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm 
showed that trash cover is the best 
way to control soil drifting. One ton 
of straw per acre, anchored at the 
surface, reduced drifting by 80 per 
cent. Where trash is light, the right 
method of cultivation can help to 
hold the soil. Too much use of disk 
implements at high speeds and too 
much harrowing leave a powdered 
surface that drifts easily. The culti¬ 
vator or Noble blade, along with the 
rod weeder to keep the trash on top, 
will control drifting on many fields. 

Strip cropping is also recommended 
in addition to trash cover, with strips 
not more than 40 rods wide, and not 
more than 20 rods where drifting is 
severe. Strips are not so effective on 
heavy clay soils, but, with the better 
moisture characteristics of these soils, 
heavier crops are usually obtained 
and provide a better trash cover. 

Soil drifting is especially hard to 
control on sandy soils, and strips must 
be very narrow to be effective. The 
best way to handle sandy soil is to 
seed it down to a permanent cover 
of grass. 

Watch for trouble spots, and be 
ready to spread manure, straw or old 
hay on them. In areas where soil 
drifting is a perennial problem, field 
shelterbelts have been known to 


reduce drifting to a point where it is 
negligible. 

T HE Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man., points out that there is no 
dependable way of predicting when 
there will be diy and windy weather, 


so the only safe practice is to protect 
soil at all times. In addition to the 
other recognized methods, the recom¬ 
mendation for sandy soils is to use 
late seeded crops of oats or barley. 
This cover crop offers protection as 
well as late pasture. The thing to 
watch here is that the cover crop uses 
nitrogen made available by summer¬ 
fallowing, and the succeeding crop 
should be fertilized according to 
stubble crop recommendations. 

Leaving summerfallow perfectly 
tilled and bare at the end of the grow¬ 
ing season is a common practice in 


Manitoba, according to the Brandon 
Experimental Farm. This leaves fields 
wide open to the danger of wind 
erosion, such as was experienced last 
winter. The alternative is to stop cul¬ 
tivation of summerfallow during Sep¬ 
tember, or early enough to leave time 
for weed growth to develop as a pro¬ 
tective cover before winter sets in. 

Tillage experiments on summer¬ 
fallow at Brandon indicate that once 
the field surface has been brought to 
good tilth, additional work is not 
required except where weed control 
presents an emergency. V 



Co-Ral 


25% WETTABLE POWDER 





LIVESTOCK INSECTICIDE 





THE 

DRAMATIC 
DISCOVERY 

THAT KILLS CATTLE GRUBS 
SIMPLY BY 
SPRAYING! 


A new and remarkably effective insecticide for the control 
of cattle grubs and other cattle insects has been registered 
by the Canadian Government for use on beef cattle, horses, 
sheep, goats and swine. It is called “Co-Ral” and is avail¬ 
able for immediate use by the livestock industry. 

Under intensive field testing for the past four years as 
“Bayer 21/199,” Co-Ral has demonstrated an exceptional 
ability to control cattle grubs, screw-worms, hornflies, 
lic6 3.nd ticks. 

Co-Ral is of particular importance to cattlemen seeking 
an effective and practical way to control grubs because: 


CO-RAL is applied as a spray . It is a fast and easy 
method of grub treatment, requiring minimum handling 
and labor. “ 

CO-RAL kills cattle grubs inside the animal—but before 
they are able to damage meat or hide. 

Only one or two CO-RAL treatments per year are re¬ 
quired if the cattle are sprayed soon after heel fly 
activity terminates. 

When used for grub control, CO-RAL also automatically 
provides effective and extended control of screw- 
worms, hornflies, ticks and lice. Used as a specific 
treatment for screw-worms, CO-RAL protects animals 
from infestation 10 to 20 days—long enough for most 
injuries to heal completely. 


Now available through Dealers in Agricultural Chemicals! 


Distributed by 
Green Cross Products Div. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS of CANADA 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 

'Trademark. Researched as "Bayer 21/199" 


A PRODUCT OF 


Chemagro 
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Put your Farm earnings 
to work for you... 


Big production is normal 
for these pint-size trees 


I ■# %J7 Canada 
■■ /1 /A Permanent 
I Debentures 

for terms of 5 to 10 years 

4% for 3 and 4 years; 3 3 A% tor 1 and 2 years 

IN ANY AMOUNT OF $100 OR MORE 

Your money grows faster, when invested in Canada Permanent 
Debentures. High rate of interest, good security, easy to purchase- 
backed by the company that has served Canadian farmers for over 
100 years. 

SEND COUPON to your nearest Canada Permanent office for fuff particulars. 


Jack Harris beside 
dtcarf apple tree 
which demonstrates 
“espalier” training. 


(about 20 pounds) per tree, or from 
500 to 600 boxes to the acre, which 
is about the same as regular trees pro¬ 
duce. Some individual trees have pro¬ 
duced as much as 100 pounds. 
Growers can propagate dwarf trees 
themselves by buying the rootstalks 
and budding on any variety. 

This type of orchard is becoming 
popular in Ontario where hundreds of 
acres have been planted out. The best 
practice is to clean cultivate the trees 
each summer, and add a little fertil¬ 
izer once a year. In humid areas, such 
as Saanichton, where soil leaching is 
fairly heavy, the trees are protected 
in the winter by a fall-sown grass 
cover crop. 

Dwarf apple trees reach their full 
growth (6 to 8 feet) in 6 to 7 years, 
and can come into bearing in their 
second season. In comparison, stand¬ 
ard trees reach a height of 35 to 40 
feet at maturity, and don’t start pro¬ 
ducing for 6 or 7 years. Fruit quality 
is better in dwarf orchards because 
more sunlight gets in, and the saving 
in picking, pruning, and spraying 
costs is large. For instance, spraying 
can be done with an ordinary boom 
sprayer. 

One disadvantage of the dwarf or¬ 
chard is that trees cost more because 
it is necessary to plant from 600 to 
1,000 dwarfs to the acre. Another is 
that rootstalks are very brittle, so trees 
need a stake or post to keep them 
from being damaged. 

“To get the full advantage of dwarf 
trees you have to plant them close 
together,” Jack Harris points out. “For 
that reason it’s best if growers think 
of them as bushes instead of trees. V 


Vest Pocket 
Orchards 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Head Office: 320 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL - PORT HOPE 
BRANTFORD WOODSTOCK - WINNIPEG 

EDMONTON - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 

Capital and Reserve $15,000,000 


D WARF fruit trees that produce 
like giants are becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular in Canada’s 
fruit growing areas. By grafting any 
variety desired to a special rootstalk, 
a grower can obtain a dwarf tree 
which will start producing in half the 
time required by regular sized trees, 
and cut orchard management costs. 

At Saanichton Experimental Farm 
on Vancouver Island, horticulturist 
Jack Harris is experimenting with 
several varieties of dwarf apple trees 
grafted to an East Mailing IX root- 
stalk for both commercial orchard and 
home garden use. Of special interest 
to the latter is the “espalier” (along 
wires or fences) and “hedgerow” type 
of training which can produce a large 
quantity of fruit in a minimum of 
space. However, these forms aren’t 
recommended for commercial orchards 
because they’re too much trouble to 
prune. 

Commercial type plantings at Saan¬ 
ichton average one box of apples 


TORONTO 

REGINA 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation: 

Please send me further Information 
on Canada Permanent Debentures. 


• MAIL NOW TO 
NEAREST BRANCH 


NAME. 


WEATHERSTRIP WITH 


NO TOOLS-NO TACKS 
JUST PRESS INTO CRACKS 

A TREMCO PRODUCT 
MADE IN CANADA 


THE KING 
OF SHOT SHELLS! 


Famous for smashing power 
accuracy and dependability at long ranges! 
Buy them from your 
C-I-L Ammunition dealer 


FREE BOOKLET: DUCK HUNTING HINTS 

Write tot Canadian Industries Limited, Ammunition Advertising (Dept. F-B') 
P.O. Box 10, Montreal, Que. 


[Guide photos 

Dtcarf tree set out in commercial 
type of planting at Saanichton , B.C. 
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QUICK STARTS FOR COLD 
ENGINES* ALL YEAR . . . 




FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada (or more than 50 years 


Repairing Leaks 

When pumps or water pipes 
become cracked and leaky, take some 
strong muslin or strips of good can¬ 
vas, 3" wide and as long as needed, 
and after dipping the strips into hot 
beef tallow, wind around the pipe, 
lapping halfway on each time around. 
Put fine wire or cord around after 
sealing.—H.S., Mich. V 


When woodpile workouts 
make ' 0 \ 

Muscles 

Here’s ftl 

speedy relief! I Lf M V I 


Sharp websaws 
mean bigger 
^woodpiles 


your hand into 
the fire pot to H °i- D match 
light the stove, 
just fasten a 
clothespin to the 
end of a thin 
piece of wood, at 
least 14" long, 
and clip your 
lighted match onto the pin. Then you 
can reach into the stove without get¬ 
ting dirty. If the piece of wood is 
thinned down at the end, and a notch 
cut cross-ways, it can be forced under 
the spring of the clothespin.—W.D.H. 
Alta. V 


Candle Lubricant 

Galvanized iron and other sheet 
metals will cut more easily with hand 
shears, especially when you’re follow¬ 
ing a pattern, if you first rub a candle 
along the lines of the proposed cut. 
The tallow acts as a lubricant to ease 
the path of the shears, especially when 
rounding turns.—H.M., Pa. V 


• Almost ML /1 i I 

every chore wlM\ "f 

calls upon a JW jEf , /J 

different set of 1 

muscles. So the % \ / J 

chores you do j | y , f 
only once in a t t jJtHf - 

while can leave I f m 2, fa 

unaccustomed j % g j jp . - H 
muscles stiff J f ; |1|||J fV- 

from trainers of top athletes. 

For over 60 years they’ve been rub¬ 
bing on Absorbine Jr. to bring quick, 
long-lasting relief from the pain of 
overexercised muscles. 

This Absorbine Jr. treatment is so 
fast and soothing because it helps 
stimulate the blood flow at the point 
of application to bring you warmth 
and comfort. Use Absorbine Jr. on 
those aching muscles today. 

Get a bottle wherever drugs are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


W SPRING 
' HOLDS PIN 
TO WOODEN 
SLAT 


BLACK DIAMOND 
WEBSAW FILE 


Potlid Handle 

A ring potlid handle often gets too 
hot to hold, but 

a small cork can CORK 

prevent it. Cut 
grooves in the 
top and bottom 
of the cork, so 
that the bottom 
of it will fit over the raised portion 
of the lid, and the top will engage in 
the ring. The cork should be cut to 
the right size to fit snugly in the ring, 
and it will hold it upright and so pre¬ 
vent it from becoming hot by contact 
with the lid.—J.W., Alta. - V 


can help you keep a 
steady woodpile all win¬ 
ter with a minimum of 
effort. Anyone can do a 
good job of sharpening 
a websaw with a long- 
lasting, easy-working 
BLACK DIAMOND Web¬ 
saw file. 


Sawing Thin Metal 

Cutting thin metal with a hacksaw 
often results in broken blades, or off¬ 
line sawing. Prevent this by clamping 
the metal between scraps of thin 
wood. Mark the design on the wood, 
and saw through it and the metal.—H. 
M., Pa. V 


SMALL CORK PREVENTS 
HANOLE FROM BECOMING 
TOO HOT TO HANDLE 


Your Hardware 
Retailer has it in three 
popular sizes — 


Old Clock 

That old kitchen clock needn’t sink 
into oblivion when its mainspring 
breaks, or just grows too tired to run 
any more. Insert a picture or greeting 
card under the glass, and you have an 
ornament for shelf or corner cupboard. 
The glass gives the picture a three- 
dimensional appearanc e.—M.H., 
Sask. V 


Grease Stain 

To remove a grease stain from a 
plastered or papered wall, tape a 
pocket made of paper over the stain 
and fill the pocket with fuller’s earth. 
Remove after the grease has been ab¬ 
sorbed.— I.N.K., Sask. V 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


Knee Saver 

Knee-pad pocket is handy to insert 
a sponge rubber 
pad to spare 
your knee on 
certain jobs. The 
pocket c a n be 
made of overall 
or light canvas 
material. Simply 
remove the 
sponge rubber 
when the overalls are to be laundered, 
or when you are not working on your 
knees.—G.M.E., Alta. V 


Strong Ax Handle 

I have broken many an ax handle 
when cutting waterholes for stock 
through the ice on sloughs and lakes 
in winter, but now I’ve solved the 
problem. I have taken a 1" pipe, 6' 
long, and welded an axe head to it, 
not at right angles as an axe head nor¬ 
mally is, but straight, so the pipe can 
be held vertically while chopping 
down on the ice.—E.T., Alta. V 


SPONGE RUBBER 
IN POCKET 
1 ON OVERALLS 
*1 PROTECTS 
9 KNEES 


Starting a cold engine without SPRAY 
STARTING FLUID is costly. Constant 
wear oi the starting system . . . wasted 
man hours . . . equipment down-time 
. . . repeated engine strain, can be pre¬ 
vented with a pressurized can of 
SPRAY STARTING FLUID. It's so easy 
to use! Apply SPRAY STARTING FLUID 
into the air cleaner or intake air stream 
while cranking the engine. Continue 
spraying until the engine runs smoothly. 
Use SPRAY STARTING FLUID regularly 
for quick, easy and economical starting 
of diesel and gasoline engines. Start 
every work day with SPRAY! 

"Until the engine reaches normal oper¬ 
ating temperature it is a cold engine. 

SPRAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Canadian Distributors 

Canadian Trade Corporation Ltd. 

1332 William Street Montreal, P.Q. 

740 Dundas Street E. Toronto, Ont. 

W. R. Sherwood Distributors 

10342-117th Street Edmonton, Alberta 

Warren & Langtry Agencies 

1823'/a Portage Ave., St. James 
Winnipeg 12, Manitoba 

Ross L. Richards Agency 

720 Alexander Street, Vancouver 4, B.C. 


Cuts Rust 

When bolts and nuts are so rusted 
as to defy removal, except by cutting 
them, I saturate a cloth with soda pop, 
such as cola, and place the cloth over 
the nut for a few minutes. Alterna¬ 
tively, I make a dam around the nut 
with putty or grease, and fill it up with 
pop. This does a loosening job far 
quicker than most penetrating oils do. 
-S.C., Fla. V 


No Sawhorse 

Make a stepladder double as a saw¬ 
horse by laying the ladder opened and 
on its side, placing the board to be 
sawed over the open legs. This saves 
you lugging a sawhorse around, when 
you are using a ladder in the course 
of your work.—H.M., Fla. V 


Proved in use by thousands of stockmen. 


WEIGHS BOTH 
CATTLE 
AND HOGS 


Frost-proof Tank 

A stock tank with an 
automatic float valve 
regulator, which won’t 
freeze, is easy to make. 

Provide a small water¬ 
tight container for the 
float valve, inside the 
storage tank, and con¬ 
nect this tank with the 
stock tank through a pipe. Set the stock tank so that the required water level 
corresponds with the level of the float valve. Cover the main tank and at least 
one-third of the stock tank with boards, and heap earth over the boards, or use 
some other insulating material. The water won’t freeze now.—G.M.E., Alta. V 


FROST-PROOF STOCK TANK 

^_EARTH OR 


That’s all there is to it. Guaranteed ac¬ 
curate to within 3%. The Weighband is 
easy to read, can be carried in your pocket 
and will last for years. 

Send for your WEIGHBAND Today! 

NOW 
ONLY 

Money back if not satisfied within 7 days. 
Sole Distributors in North America. 

CANADIAN ORGANIC 
DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 

BURNS BUILDING - CALGARY, ALBERTA 
or Dept. C, 9 Richmond St. E„ Toronto, Ont. 


OTHER 

INSULATION 


FLOAT 


VALVE 


INLET | 
PIPE Jf 


POSTPAID 


5", 5Vi" and 6 

", It has 

four cutting fc 

ices < 

and 

two cutting edges. Use it 

to touch up you 

r websaw 

frequently, an 

d watch 

your woodpile < 

grow! 
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might carry the disease. Infected 
poultry must be kept away from 
healthy ones, and it might even be 
necessary to change boots before visit¬ 
ing a healthy flock. 

Dr. Walker’s advice is: “Eliminate 
CRD. Don’t try to live with it.” V 


CRD Turns 
Profit into Loss 

T^IFTY 


Effect of 
“Alkali” Water 


t of Canadian 
M chickens suffer from CRD 
(chronic respiratory disease), 
according to Dr. V. C. R. Walker, 
veterinarian of the Connaught Medi¬ 
cal Research Laboratories, Toronto. 
This disease represents a cost per bird 
of 5 <t to 10i(, through the health toll 
on production. In addition, treatment 
can cost 25 <j: per bird. 

The point is that CRD in a flock 
can mean the difference between profit 
and loss. This is not so much a mor¬ 
tality problem as a dollars and cents 
problem, says Dr. Walker. A disease- 
free bird can make 23.7^ profit, while 
one with severe CRD makes 2.8<f. 
Treated with drugs and cured, the 
diseased bird represents a loss of 
around 3 because of the cost. 

CRD is spread chiefly through dis¬ 
eased eggs. It may also be airborne 
and come in on clothing, boots, equip¬ 
ment or diseased birds. It lowers both 
hatchability and production. 

There are four ways to detect CRD, 
which Dr. Walker summarizes as 
clinical signs, a post-mortem, isolating 
the organism PPLO, and an aggluti¬ 
nation test on bood serum. The last is 
the most practical method. 

Detection is the basis of CRD con¬ 
trol. All birds should be tested, since 
a slight infection is potentially as bad 
as a heavy one. There should be re¬ 
peat blood tests in 10 days, with occa¬ 
sional spot checks through the year. 
If the disease is found, the whole flock 
should be eliminated. 

Poultryhouses should be screened 
to keep out free-flying birds, which 


R esearch into the effect of 

water containing the various 
salts commonly referred to as 
“alkali,” on the health and growth of 
baby chicks has been under way at 
the University of Saskatchewan for 
the past year. It is, in the opinion of 
Prof. J. B. O’Neill, the first program 
of its kind ever attempted in North 
America. 

Dr. O’Neill expects it to take an¬ 
other 2 years to complete in all its 
phases, such as the effect on laying 
flocks and on turkey poults; also to 
determine if these salts in the com¬ 
binations found in natural water sup¬ 
ply will be as harmful as the various 
salts used separately in solution, as is 
being done in the present experiments. 

Using seven of the different salts 
present in water from prairie wells, 
experiments with various amounts of 
each in solution have revealed that 
these salts are definitely harmful to 
baby chicks, and if present in high 
concentration, will prove fatal. 

A program of mapping the water 
supply of the province to determine 
the pattern of highly mineralized 
water is now under way. 

Until the final results of these ex¬ 
periments and surveys are known, 
Prof. O’Neill suggests that anyone 
planning a poultry project should have 
their water supply analyzed, and the 
results referred to the poultry depart¬ 
ment for an opinion as to the advis¬ 
ability of using the water for the chick 
flock.—Clyde Hall. V 


with ue ico-nemy 

extra-duty electrical equipment 
Delco Remy Ventilated Tractor Generators 

offer double electrical output to meet all farm 
tractor needs. 

Delco-Remy Battery Ignition Units 

for improved performance, greater fuel economy 
and a lifetime of low-cost, trouble-free service. 

Delco-Remy Original Equipment Service Parts 

maintain balanced performance in truck and tractor 
electrical systems under rugged conditions. 
Available from your local UMS-AC dealer 

UNITED MOTORS SERVICE-AC DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 


Egg-Gathering Without Walking 


FEED HMKlf 


Watch how often it is the most 
successful farmers who buy "Mir¬ 
acle” Feeds! The farmer who is a 
good business man doesn’t gamble— 
he buys the feeds that bring him 
higher returns season after season. 

"Miracle” Feeds are complete. 
Every bag contains a well-balanced, 
tested formula that helps young 
animals grow faster, increases the 
yield from dairy herds and poultry, 
gets hogs to market faster. 

Take the hit-and-miss out of 
farming. Order "Miracle” Feeds and 
ensure a profitable return on your 
investment. 


HOG FEEDS 
DAIRY FEEDS 
POULTRY FEEDS 


’oCUVItKl 


[Guide photo 

circle through the pen. He suspended 
nests from this “assembly line,” and 
powered the conveyor system with an 
electric motor. 

Now, at gathering time (every 90 
minutes) 2 girls step into a pen and 
push a button. The nests go gliding 
by, and the girls pick out the eggs. 
In 15 minutes, the nests have made 
their circle and the job is done. V 


G EORGE SCOTT has taken the 
walking out of egg gathering. 
He brings the eggs to the gath¬ 
erers instead. 

Scott, who has a 5-storeyed, 42,000- 
hen laying house at Oshawa, Ont., 
adapted an idea from the automobile 
plant in that city, in dreaming up his 
gathering system. He attached steel 
track to the ceiling, stretching in a 


KIIVK nJU*_ 


flrlWMLC FEEDS for 

more profitable farming 
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Storing 

Spray Materials 


C ONTAINERS for spray materials 
frequently get damp and dirty if 
they are stored in a corner of the 
implement shed. The best place to 
keep them is in a small room or closet, 
with shelves to keep them high and 
dry. Good lighting and cleanliness also 
help, says the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. 

Keep the small room or closet 
locked, to keep out children and 
others who are not used to handling 
spray materials. Children like to play 
with the containers, if they get- the 
chance. Be careful with old con¬ 
tainers, and burn them immediately. 

Finally, read the labels on the spray 
materials. Some of them break down 
in cold weather, and others need 
special storage. You also can learn 
from labels what precautions are 
needed when mixing and handling 
spray chemicals. Don’t take any 
chances with them. V 


Paved 

Exercise Yards 


B ECAUSE of the very wet winter 
conditions of the Lower Mainland 
area of British Columbia, the Agassiz 
Experimental Farm has found that 
paving is the most practical method 
for keeping exercise yards dry in a 
loose-housing system. 

There are two choices for paving, 
either concrete or asphalt (blacktop). 
Concrete is more durable, and most 
people know how to lay it. Asphalt, 
which is commonly used for roads and 
parking lots, is a promising material 
for barnyards. 

An asphalt exercise yard was laid 
at Agassiz in 1954 and stood up to 
continuous use through four winters, 
including two severe ones. In areas 
close to paving plants, asphalt may be 
bought and laid at a lower cost than 
concrete. It can also be laid more 
quickly than concrete, because expan¬ 
sion strips are not needed and surface 
finishing is simpler. Asphalt paving is 
less likely to develop cracks after 
severe frost. V 


Heating 
Water Troughs 

I T’S a sound idea to consider heaters 
for watering troughs. Outdoor 
troughs are becoming more common 
with the increase in loose housing for 
livestock and they need some heating 
system in winter. 

According to agriculture engineers 
at the University of Manitoba, the 
temperature of water as it leaves the 
ground in that province is about 41 °F. 
The objective is not to give warm 
water to livestock, but to see that little 
heat is lost. There’s one snag to watch 
particularly. Water is densest at 39 °F, 
sinks to the bottom and the tank starts 
to freeze from the top soon after. 

Experiments have been going on at 
the University since 1949, and these 
are some of the conclusions reached: 


Watering troughs must be well in¬ 
sulated by covering all sides and the 
bottom with at least 6" of straw or its 
equivalent. The cover can be made of 
two layers of board or plywood, with 
insulation between. Insulation must be 
dry to be effective. The cover should 
be in two sections, and left open just 
wide enough for animals to drink. The 
cover should be closed at night. 

Large heaters with thermostats 
were not found necessary in troughs 
containing 75 gallons or more, be¬ 
cause the temperature of large quan¬ 
tities of water changes very slowly. 

All heaters under investigation kept 
a well-insulated tank from freezing. 
Immersion heaters should be placed 
at the lowest water level, and kept 
free of scale. 

One of the simplest and cheapest 


heaters, which gave satisfactory re¬ 
sults, consisted of two 250-watt heat 
lamps set separately in two insulated 
containers over two adjacent holes in 
the cover of the tank. Each container 
was made from two small pails, one 
inside the other, with 2" fireproof in¬ 
sulation between the pails. They were 
equipped with porcelain electric 
sockets with extension cords to plugs. 
During the two coldest months of 
1957, it was found that one 250-watt 
heat lamp, running continuously above 
the water level of a 120-gallon in¬ 
sulated tank, kept it sufficiently free 
of ice for stock to drink. However, 
two independently wired lamps should 
be used for the coldest weather and 
in case of emergency. This type of 
heater consumed at the most 6 kilo¬ 
watt hours per day at 24 per kilowatt 
hour, or not more than 12^ per day. V 




Build faster with steel 
—at lower cost. Because 
of its great strength, gal¬ 
vanized steel can be nailed 
directly to studding—needs 
less framing than with other 
sheathing materials. You 
make substantial savings in 
time and lumber costs. 





'■'/ "\\ „ __ 

Stays new for years. Galvanized steel is unaffected by 

temperature changes and severe weather conditions. Strong, 

sturdy NEW PREMIER resists the impact of normal farm use 

...requires virtually no maintenance as the years go by. 


Versatile and practi¬ 
cal. NEW PREMIER gal¬ 
vanized steel is handy for 
a hundred fobs around the 
farm. No special tools 
required. Easily cut, formed 
and soldered without 
damage to the tough pro¬ 
tective zinc surface. 



Look for the Dofasco new premier symbol for truly 
efficient farm buildings. Made by the continuous gal¬ 
vanizing process that forms a permanent bond between 
the steel and the zinc rust barrier. Get this extra value 
at no extra cost by insisting on new premier. Available 
in pre-fabricated sections, flat or corrugated sheets 
through farm equipment dealers or sheet metal distribu¬ 
tors from coast to coast. 



NEW 

PREMIER 

GALVANIZED STEEL 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES AND STEEL, LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 

ROOFING and SIDING 


Reynolds Aluminum Roofing and Sid¬ 
ing needs no maintenance — lasts a 
lifetime. And if reflects heat, keeps 
interiors cool in summer, warm in 
winter. 


Continued from page 11 


HOLSTEIN STEERS 


good alfalfa hay plus 3 pounds of 
grain per day. Then, one group was 
fed for 100 days on 13 pounds of 
grain corn, with a little beet pulp 
and supplement added, plus a little 
hay. The animals gained 2.7 pounds 
per day. A similar group, fed for 156 
days on silage (% alfalfa and Vs corn), 
plus Vs pound of protein supplement, 
made a daily gain of 1.75 pounds. 
Each group graded U.S. Standard, 
and dressed out better than 53 per 
cent. The carcasses had a higher per¬ 
centage of lean meat, and a lower 
percentage of fat than a lot of choice 
Hereford carcasses with which they 
were compared. 

“Holsteins seem to gain as economi¬ 
cally as any other breed, and perhaps 
faster,” said one scientist working on 
these tests. 

In Great Britain, a big proportion 
of the feedlot steers come from Hol¬ 
stein cows mated to beef bulls, and 
at the country’s biggest beef show, 
the one at Smithfield, carcasses from 
purebred Holsteins have been shown. 


In 1956 they brought a higher aver¬ 
age total price per carcass than those 
of any other purebreds except the 
Galloways. Holsteins also out-gained 
all other breeds entered in that show, 
with an average of 2.33 pounds per 
day. One popular farm paper has 
been calling on the country’s dairy 
farmers to cash in on this beef-making 
ability of the breed. 

“Breed the best milk cows in the 
herd to purebred dairy bulls to pro¬ 
duce replacement heifers,” it advises, 
“but breed the rest of the herd, and 
all the first calf heifers to beef bulls. 
Then, use the crossbreds for market 
cattle.” 

I T is in such a crossbreeding pro¬ 
gram that dairy cattle may make 
their biggest impact on Canada’s beef 
industry. In Ontario particularly, 
farmers have been dispersing beef 
herds, and establishing dairy herds to 
cash in on the expanding markets for 
fluid milk provided by the growing 
cities. Already, many of these dairy 
cows are being bred, through A.I., 


m 
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Other vital advantages of Reynolds 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding, plain 
or embossed, are: 


• Convenient Widths (26" and 34") 

• Plain rolls of aluminum in 50 ft. 
lengths. 


General Sales Office: 1405 Peel Street, Montreal 
Sales Offices in 

Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


Longer tread life and better body 
strength are claimed for this tractor 
tire. This is attributed to a new rub¬ 
ber compound, more cords to the 
square inch and the use of stronger 
rayon. The open-center tread design 
includes the normal curved, tapered 
bars used by this manufacturer. (Fire¬ 
stone Tire and Rubber Co.) (229) V 


For full information write or call: 

REYNOLDS ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 


TRACTOR TIRE 


This push - button system 
for handling bulk milk has 
what is known as a spatter- 
spray automatic washer. The 
washing unit consists of a 
variable-speed electric motor, 
an agitator and cleansing im¬ 
pellers. There is a built-in 
timer, which makes the clean¬ 
ing of the milk tank com¬ 
pletely automatic. (Zero Cor¬ 
poration) (231) V 


FARM MILK TANK 


• Rust-proof (rot-proof, warp-proof, 
crack-proof, termite-proof) 


• Easy to handle and apply (Cuts 
shipping costs, can be applied by 
semi-skilled labour) 


HAND SANDER 


This new type of sander, made with 
tungsten carbide abrasive, is said to 
cut twice as fast as sandpaper and to 
be ideal for wood, plastics and com¬ 
position materials. The abrasive is on 
a steel shoe, which is mounted on a 
wood block, and is claimed to last in¬ 
definitely. (Millers Fall Co.) (230) V 


• Fire Resistant (Risk of costly fires 
reduced) 


ANNOUNCING 

AUTO-LITE.POWER POINTS! 

Pre-assembled and pre-aligned for 50% quicker installation! 


Pre-aligned . . . positive contact alignment elimi¬ 
nates need of point alignment during installation. 


Nylon arm offers greater resistance 
to wear, especially if cam and mount¬ 
ing stud are not properly lubricated. 


F Pre-assembled . . . one piece to install 

... saves labor time in installation. 

Nylon arm design . . . light weight and durable . . . reduces 
the rate of high speed erosion and low speed point transfer. 


• Eight (8) sets cover the majority of 
Auto-Lite installations. 

• A set of contacts designed for top 
ignition performance in modern 
engines. 

• Eliminates point misalignment that 


ORIGINAL 


SERVICE PARTS 


often occurs after a few miles of 
vehicle operation due to “creepy” 
breaker-arm action. 

• Light weight nylon arm is designed 
for improved bounce-free high-speed 
performance. 


AUTO-LITE 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,” write to 
What’s New Department, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
12, Man., giving the key number shown at the end of each item, as— (17). 
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to beef bulls. Last year alone, 110,000 
cows in the province were bred to 
beef bulls, and since many of these 
services were to dairy cows, the re¬ 
sulting calves will be dairy-beef cross¬ 
breds. Many of them will be vealed, 
but the remainder represent a new 
source of stock for the province’s 
feedlots. 

The demand for such crossbreds, or 
even for straight dairy-bred cattle, is 
already becoming brisk. “With quality 
Western steers going to the U.S. at 
long prices,” reports Bob Morrison, 
manager of the United Livestock 
Co-operative at the Toronto Stock 
Yards, “farmers are eyeing dairy-bred 
steers. I’m often asked now by people 
buying good feeders, to throw in a 
few dairy steers as well. These folk 
want to see how such cattle will do in 
their lots. 

“This increased demand has 
boosted prices, so there will be 
smaller margins this year,” he predicts. 
He cautions cattlemen who aren’t used 
to feeding this kind of steer “. . . to 
select steers with enough middle to 
take feed. Some of the narrow rangy 
ones will never make killing cattle.” 

ITH interest mounting in this 
type of cattle, the Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Division, Experimental Farms 
Service, Ottawa, has initiated trials to 
find out just how good the Holsteins 
and Holstein crossbreds are for beef 
production. Purebred Shorthorns and 
purebred Holsteins are being com¬ 
pared, along with crossbreds of the 
two breeds. In all, 135 animals per 
year are being used in the experiment. 

Despite the attention that is being 
focused on such steers, several factors 
may impede a rapid swing to the use 
of dairy cattle or dairy-beef cross¬ 
breds in Canadian feedlots. 

A Holstein calf can be grown to 
weigh 250 pounds at about 10 weeks 
[of age. It will sell as veal for up to 
30 cents a pound, or about $75. As a 
result, many dairymen are likely to 
continue asking, “Why feed the ani¬ 
mal for another year when it may be 
worth $75 after a few weeks from 
birth?” 

Another discordant note is sounded 
by Doug Maus, one of a family that 
feeds off over a thousand steers a 
year at Ayr, Ont., and who buy and 
sell hundreds of beef cattle a year as 
well. 

“Those dairy steers will sell well on 
a hot market,” he admits, “but when 
cattle are more plentiful, it’s the 
quality kind that sell to advantage.” 
He admits to casting a skeptical eye 
on dairy cattle for the feedlot. 

A. L. Currie, Supervisor of Live¬ 
stock Marketing for Ontario, says the 
general fault with Holstein carcasses 
is that they are rough in the chuck 
and usually not as meaty in the loin, 
or as thick through the round, as 
carcasses from the beef breeds. How¬ 
ever, he says the eye of lean may be 
desirable because very little fat sur¬ 
rounds it. He suggests that most such 
steers would be most economically 
fed for the commercial grade of car¬ 
cass. In the absence of research work 
in this country to prove or disprove 
this idea, most informed observers 
seem to agree. 

That’s the way Good and McKin¬ 
non are doing it, and the way the 
Holsteins were finished at Colorado. 
Now that consumers are showing 


greater preference for leaner cuts of 
meat, such carcasses may become 
more popular. 

The chief cattle buyer for one of 
the big packing companies is quick 
to emphasize an obstacle to this 
development, though. “Some farmers 
are making good money feeding out 
dairy type cattle,” he admits. “In 
Waterloo County, Ont., a lot of Hol¬ 
steins, or Holstein-beef crossbreds are 
fed out on corn, and they make good 
medium grade steers. 

“But there is a limit to the amount 
of such beef we can handle,” he says. 


“Most of the country’s chain stores 
are committed to a policy of selling 
branded beef. Most of these dairy- 
type cattle won’t kill out carcasses 
that will make red or blue brand. 
The quality and shape aren’t there.” 

This same buyer goes one further 
and scoffs at the idea of a shortage of 
beef cattle. 

“Now that prices are up, there will 
be a rush of good beef cattle coming 
out of the country’s pastures. Don’t 
let anyone tell you we’ll be short of 
good beef cattle,” he advises. 


Final arbiter of the role to be 
played by Holsteins in Canada’s beef 
industry, is likely to be the yardstick 
of efficiency of production. Poultry 
producers are cutting deeply into the 
available market for meat, with their 
cheaply produced broilers. Swine pro¬ 
ducers are now making fast strides 
in streamlining their operations to cut 
their production costs. If Holsteins 
can help farmers produce beef more 
economically, they are likely to win 
high favor in coming months, because 
beef producers are facing plenty of 
competition in the quickening farm 
scene. V 


For Millions of Canadians...the best way to save! 

Announcing the new 

CANADA 

SAVINGS 



available NOW! 


Good Interest: 3 y 2 % for the 

first year and 434% for the next 
fourteen years. An average of 4.19% 
per year when held to maturity. 

Cashable Anytime: If the 

need should arise, your bonds may 
be cashed anytime at full face value 
plus earned interest. 



CANADA 
j SAVINGS | 
BOD 


Limit: Up to $10,000 in any one 
name. Each member of a family 
may buy up to this amount. 

Where To Buy: Wherever you 
work, or through your bank, invest¬ 
ment dealer, stockbroker, trust or 
loan company, for cash or on 
instalments. 


Invest in a bright future for 
yourself . . . and for Canada. 
Arrange to buy your Canada 
Savings Bonds Now! 
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Be WARM and MODERN in Elastic-Top ” 8 
Drawers and Buttonless Jersey! 


GIVE HOGS WHAT THEY NEED 


NEEDED 

WHERE TO 

SPEND YOUR 
FEED DOLLAR 
FOR MAXIMUM 
PORK PROFITS 
(FEED COST/Lb.) 

> 

i 

t $ 

$ $ 

!*| i 
$:$:$: 
$:$;$• $ 
t: $ : $ ; $ 

$|$]$; j 

$ 

$ $: $ 

FEEDING 1 RATIONS BASED ON 

Practice J> FORAGE OR SILAGE 

TRENDS j FOR SOWS 

FEED COMPLETE 
RATIONS HERE FOR 

BEST PERFORMANCE 

FEED THE MOST 
PROFITABLE RATION 
--PRODUCE LEAN 
CARCASS 





CHART 2 

LIFE CYCLE SWINE NUTRITION 

GUILD RATIONS INTO AN ECONOMICAL FEEDING PROGRAM BASED ON NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 

MKT. 



WIDER THE BAR 
THE BETTER 


growing-finishing rations later on 
when volume needs are high. Pro¬ 
ducers can afford to pay more for baby 
pig rations because pigs weighing 25, 
50, 100, 200 and 250 pounds need 
progressively more feed per pound of 
gain, namely, 1.5, 2.9, 3.4, 4.3 and 
5.5 pounds, respectively. By high level 
feeding during the middle part of the 
animal’s life cycle you can economize 
at both ends. (See Chart 2.) 

“I believe the feeding of antibiotics 
has been greatly overdone, but they 
have their place in the hands of those 
who know how to use them. For in¬ 
stance, I’d say feed no antibiotics to 
the sow during her pregnancy because 


you might lower the disease resistance 
of the piglets through antibodies 
passed to them in the colostrum. But 
I favor a high level of antibiotic feed¬ 
ing for the piglets from birth to 50 
pounds. After that, they begin to de¬ 
velop their own antibodies like an 
adult animal. 

“At Iowa State College where we 
have a special brick pig house, germi¬ 
cidal lamps, proper sanitation, ventila¬ 
tion and temperature control, and 
scientific feeding schedules, we find we 
get no response from enzymes, anti¬ 
biotics, or other special additives. Like 
any other business, management is the 
real key to success.”—C.V.F. V 


CHART 3 

TRENDS IN MODERN 
LIFE CYCLE SWINE FEEDING 


BRED 


FARROW 


STAGE 




PRE-GEST. 


© HIGHER 
PROTEIN 
LEVELS 
FOR BOARS 


@ SOW WEIGHT CONTROL 
BY FORAGE ANO 
SILAGE FEEDING 

I 

Hi 

®_Lo_J 1 Lo 

PLANE OF NUTRITION 
FOR BEST 

SOW REPRODUCTION 

I 

© NO ANTIBIOTICS 



' 0. (O 

LACTATION 


MKT. 


50 Lb. 


125 Lb. 


Js)THYROPROTEIN 
IMPROVES 
LACTATI ON 
PERFORMANCE 


fg); HIGHLY FORTIFIED 

HI-ENERGY PALATA8LE 
! COMPLETE 
BABY PIG RATIONS 


'+ENZYMES FOR 
BABY PIGS 1 

HI-LEVEL ANTIBIOTICS 


19) MAXIMUM NEED FOR 
UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS 


GROWING-FINISHING 


10 ) 


COMPLETE 
RATIONS FOR 
MAXIMUM 
CONTROL 

(Fj) HIGH PROTEIN 
FOR LEANER 
CARCASS 

(j2) 3-NITRO 
INCREASES 
CARCASS 
LEANNESS 


J3) 


USE 

ANTIBIOTICS 
ON HIGH 
DISEASE LEVEL] 
FARMS OR FOR 
"OUTBREAKS" 


Continued from page 12 


BEDDING FOR BEEF 


Top quality elastic-top drawers with Jersey tops. Choice of 
long or short-sleeves. Tailored to fit with comfort and last 
through years of washings. For men and boys. Also regular 
Shirts and Drawers, or Union Suits. Your best value for 
winter warmth is Penmans Underwear! 

IT PAYS TO LOOK FOR THE PENMANS LABEL 


■■■ 


nutrients required to produce 100 lb. 
of gain—indicated a saving in feed 
when steers had shelter, and more 
particularly with bedding. The reason 
is that steers depend on their skin 
and hair coat to keep them from los¬ 
ing heat, but if a wind disturbs the 
hair, or it is matted by moisture or 


manure, the insulation is reduced. 
Therefore, to maintain constant body 
temperature the steer is compelled to 
eat more, or to use up feed needed 
for production, unless heat losses are 
kept in check. 

The ration, once the steers had 
been brought onto full feed gradually, 
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was 50 per cent grain mixture and 50 
per cent pelletted roughage. The 
grain mixture included coarsely 
ground wheat and oats, linseed meal, 
bone meal and salt, with stilbestrol at 
10 mg. per steer per day. The pelleted 
roughage was dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, urea 262, oat hulls, wheat, 
limestone and salt. There was an extra 
ration of 2 lb. of oat straw per head 
per day, partly to avoid bloat, but 
more particularly to discourage steers 
from eating their bedding. 

Last winter was considered mild by 
most standards, but conditions as far 
north as Saskatoon were fairly typical 
of the large feeding areas in southern 
parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
There were enough low temperatures 
to give valuable information, and if 
conditions had been more severe, the 
observed differences between the 
steers would have been even greater. 

Generally speaking, temperature is 
not as important as the rate and 
amount of change in temperature. 
Rapid and large changes in' tempera¬ 
ture, either up or down, result in 
lower feed intake. 

The main conclusion Dr. Williams 
draws from this trial is that bedding 
can be recommended as an economi¬ 
cal practice for yearling steers. Their 
rate of gain was faster and they 
reached market grade 2 weeks earlier 
with bedding than those without bed¬ 
ding. The advantages of shelter were 
less pronounced, and further testing 
will be needed, but a minimum of 
board fencing seems advisable.—R.C. V 

Continued from page 14 

LEARN TO LIVE 


management and on marketing. They 
must give the student a true per¬ 
spective of his own business and give 
him practical, comprehensive farm 
business management training. They 
must give him, as fully as possible, 
an insight into—and a working knowl¬ 
edge of—the food business as a whole, 
and the farmer’s place in it. 

The future farmer must also receive 
sound citizenship and leadership train¬ 
ing and a grounding in farm law. He 
must be trained to receive, evaluate, 
interpret and communicate ideas. He 
must be taught leadership skills and 
must be guided into actual leadership 
experiences. 

T O make adequate vocational agri¬ 
cultural training possible, addi¬ 
tional time, money and special facilities 
will be needed. The discussion method 
of teaching may be most useful and 



will require additional teaching staff 
and additional preparation on the part 
of the staff. Living quarters, designed 
and managed to be rural leadership 
training centers, will need to be staffed 
by a sufficient number of carefully 
selected student counselors. The addi¬ 
tional time and money required for the 
training of the student may make an 
extensive bursary or loan - bursary 
scheme necessary. 

An educational opportunity of this 
nature, made available to a sufficiently 
large group of naturally intelligent 
farmers, will go a long way to over¬ 
come many of our present-day farm 
ills. It ought to forestall many others 
in the future, since it will continually 
supply Agriculture with broadly 
trained, intelligent leadership. V 


A COMPLETE 
'ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


• CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

« PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

• ELECTROTYPERS 

• WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


RUBBER, 

• PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

• STEREOTYPERS 

• NEWSPAPER FEATURES 

• ADVERTISING SERVICES 

• OFFSET PLATES 


rapid grip and 

TORONTO MONTREAL 


OTTAWA 


limited 


WINNIPEG 



VuUActbj 7^ 


then it's easy and surprisingly inexpensive 
to have the bathroom you’ve always wanted 
—just ask for 


4 HiVwsWf' 


with an unbroken expanse of colour and 
pattern— an ultra-professional look that 
will still be fresh and beautiful years 
from now. 

There’s an Arborite grade for every 
purpose, as well as complete "do-it- 
yourself” accessories —at your local 
lumber or building supply dealer’s. 


With a “do-it-yourself ” 

man around the iiouse— plus wonderful, 
economical Genuine Arborite for the 
walls — you can transform that tired- 
looking bathroom of yours into a place 
of modern, life-lasting beauty. 

Thanks to Arborite’s exclusive new 
TWIN-TRIM, you can now have walls 


NOW! SURFACE COFFEE TABLES 
END TABLES-YOURSELF! 

with NEW A ,... 


The Arborite Company Limited, 

Montreal 32, Que. 

Please send me complete Information on Arborite and 
Arborite Twin-Trim. 


A convenient, 
specially packaged 
Arborite panel, 


Name. 


ideal for dozens of 
re-surfacing jobs. 


Address. 
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Competition is a 



Canada is flourishing under free enterprise 
and so, naturally, is the life insurance 
business. In fact, Canadians prize the 
guaranteed security of Life Insurance so 
highly that, in relation to national income, 
they lead the world in ownership of this 
valuable property. 

Competition in the life insurance business assures the 
utmost benefit to Canadians who buy this important 
product. They can choose, at will, from policies offered 
by over eighty companies in this country before 
signing on the dotted line. 

To reach a wise decision they are able to draw on 
the experience and knowledge of exceptionally well- 
trained life insurance agents. These company repre¬ 
sentatives analyze family requirements and resources 
very carefully and offer practical plans to meet 
individual requirements. 

Because of this good and useful service, Canadians 
are continuing to acquire more life insurance every 
year. 


OVER 7'A MILLION CANADIANS 
OWN LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASED FROM 
OVER 80 COMPETING COMPANIES 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN CANADA 

L-258C 


WINGS IN THE WIND 


level. Never very deep, there was al¬ 
ways the chance of a pothole. A single 
shot rang from the direction of the 
wheatfield. Brad probably got a 
gopher. He can have it, Phil thought. 
He and his ruddy taxidermy! 

The gopher incident last summer 
was one of the reasons Mom was so 
set against guns. They had brought 
their trophies home one day in some 
fruit sealers. Mom’s expression of dis¬ 
taste had turned to one of horror 
when Phil’s had twitched in its glass 
coffin. 

“Phil! The poor thing is still alive!” 

“I’ll look after it, Mrs. Bond,” Brad 
had assured her. 

Standing there in the marsh, Phil 
grimaced. Brad had used a stick, a 
rock and finally a hammer. The thing 
had refused to die, crying all the 
while like a little kid. And Mom had 
seen and heard the whole rotten mess 
through the window. She hadn’t seen 
Brad’s face though. Incredibly, his 
look seemed that of enjoyment. 

T HE toque was suspended neatly 
on a bulrush, clearing the water 
by a fraction of an inch. Crouching to 
retrieve it, his eyes were suddenly at¬ 
tracted by a flash of white appearing 
’round a curve of overhanging willows. 
He froze in the awkward position, 
peering through a latticework of tall 
grass. It could be a man. But it wasn’t! 
It was a bird! Phil pursed his bps in 
a soundless whistle. What a bird! 
He’d never seen a wild one as big as 
this. A shiver traveled across his 
shoulders, up his neck. Dare he try a 
shot? 

A conveniently submerged log lay 
just behind him. Phil lowered himself 
carefully, holding his breath as the 
water gurgled. Kee-ripes! Look at it! 
Must be a heron of some kind! 

The bird walked on black stiltlike 
legs with a slow and stately tread. 
Every now and then it would stop to 
eat, arching its long neck in a graceful 
curve. Once, it preened its snowy 
breast feathers. Phil raised his rifle. 
The barrel was ice-cold in his hand, 
the stock smoothly frigid against his 
cheek. A perfect target! 

That other bird had been a perfect 
target too. The one he and Brad 
mounted themselves. Its throat had 
been swollen in song when Phil shot 
it. He could still remember the gaping 
hole of silence when the explosion 
reverberated away. It was one of the 
rare times when Mom blew her top. 

“No! Oh, no Phil. Not a meadow¬ 
lark!” Then, had followed a long 
tirade about there being other birds, 
if they had to kill birds! 

The lark was still on the top shelf 
in his closet, wired to a brittle brown 
twig, its plumage pathetic and dusty. 
Phil had never stopped to ponder his 
reason for leaving it hidden there. 
Tuff’s collar and leash hung on a hook 
in there too. Even his mother re¬ 
spected that little shrine. The objects 
of his affection swung free and she 
never touched them. 

Faint and faraway he heard a dog 
barking. Phil’s finger tightened on the 
trigger. As if aware of its danger, the 


gigantic bird straightened, facing in 
his direction. He could see the red 
crown and face clearly, and Phil got 
the impression of fierce antagonism. 
Unexpectedly, it squatted, removing 
the wide expanse of white breast from 
his sights. The spread wings, snowy 
white and tipped with jet, assumed 
fantastic proportions against the 
prairie horizon; Not conscious of his 
lowered rifle, Phil watched breath¬ 
lessly as the bird ran up invisible 
stairs and was aloft, bailing awkward 
stilts behind, piercing the air barrier 
with out-thrust head. 

The boy did not feel the penetrat¬ 
ing cold of the water lapping around 
his rubber boots. Nor did he feel 
the numbness of his ungloved hands. 
Strangely, he felt only exaltation; as 
if he and that bird were one, breast¬ 
ing the currents with mighty pinions 
like a galleon in full sail. And the cry 
it made as it flew, filled his ears, his 
head, his whole body, echoing and re¬ 
echoing around and above the empty 
marshland like the hoarse, roaring 
shout torn from the throats of men 
stampeding into battle—proud, invinc¬ 
ible and untamed! 

Although the bird was but-a dimin¬ 
ishing speck, Phil felt as if he was still 
with it, spiraling upward and upward, 
straining toward the unattainable 
blue, beyond the beyond. When the 
speck vanished he sat on his muddy 
log in the quiet and wondered at his 
feeling. He knew Brad would be wait¬ 
ing out there in the wheatfield. But 
uppermost in Phil’s mind was another 
thought. Maybe the bird would come 
back. 

E kept no track of time. He might 
have stayed there 10 or 15 
minutes. Maybe even 20 minutes. 
Then, without warning, it was there, 
planing effortlessly above. Phil sat 
rigid with expectancy as the bird sud¬ 
denly plunged in a dizzy, reckless 
dive, plummeting to within 50 feet of 
the ground. And, gently as a colossal 
snowflake, it alighted. 

“Hey, Phil. Where are you?” The 
shout broke the stillness, and Brad 
crashed through the bushes on the 



“He's quite a prominent stockman 
— rabbits, I believe.” 
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E xport a 

CIGARETTES 


Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 

Finds Substance That Relieves Pain 
And. Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

Toronto, Ont. (Special) 1 —For 

the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. 
Thousands have been relieved 
with this inexpensive substance 
right in the privacy of their own 
home without any discomfort or 
inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results 
were so thorough that sufferers 
made statements like “Piles have 
ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H.. Ask 
for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 
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marsh edge. Phil stood up, thigh deep 
in rushes, and the bird squatted once 
more ready for flight. 

“For corn’s sake!” Brad exclaimed. 
“Where . . .” He broke off in mid¬ 
sentence, his eyes swerving to the 
soaring white miracle. Immediately, 
his rifle came to his shoulder. The 
report cracked loud against Phil’s ear¬ 
drums as he made a frenzied splash¬ 
ing rush toward the shore. The second 
shot went wild when he swung his 
forearm against Brad’s barrel, knock¬ 
ing it upward in a circling arc. 

Unable to curb his momentum, Phil 
thudded into Brad with stunning im¬ 
pact, sending him sprawling into the 
mud. 

“What do ya’ think you’re doin’?” 
Brad yelled. Then he was up and on 
his feet, swinging with doubled fists. 

The glancing blow on his mouth 
could not account for the quick surge 
of hatred Phil experienced. Unac¬ 
countably, he wanted to smash the 
narrow face, now ugly-red with tem¬ 
per. He put every ounce of strength 
into the blow which caught Brad 
square on the bridge of the nose. An 
uneven ribbon of red snaking from 
his nostrils, the other boy screamed, 
“Damn you, Phil!” and scrambled for 
the rifle at his feet. Rocking shakily, 
he leveled it on Phil. 

“Try that again, chum,” he jeered. 
“Just try it again.” 

Heart thudding, Phil lowered his 
arms slowly and stood where he was. 
The crazy, trigger-happy coot, he 
thought. He was scared and the reali¬ 
zation made his stomach constrict. 
They faced one another for an endless 
minute. Then, on a sudden, the silence 
was shattered by a wild trumpeting 
blare which seemed to come from 
every direction; the water, the sky and 
the bush. Forgetting the menace on 
the ground, Phil raised his eyes sky¬ 
ward, filled with an indefinable ela¬ 
tion. Brad had missed the bird. He 
turned to find Brad looking startled, 
his rifle wavering. 

“Hey!” Phil’s voice cracked with 
sudden boyish surprise. “You know 
what that was? That was a whooper. 
Godfrey! A whooping crane!” 

“So what!” 

Phil regarded his companion with 
disgust. “What do you mean, ‘so 
what?’ Don’t you ever listen to the 
radio?” he asked. “All through the 
duck season they’ve been warning 
hunters to hold their fire if they saw 
one of these birds. There’s only about 
thirty of the things left.” 

Brad’s reply was belligerent. “There 
would have been 29 if you hadn’t 
barged in,” he said, and turned 
abruptly. 

Phil watched the silver - brittle 
branches close over his retreating 
back. After the first few rustling cracks 
of snapping twigs, Brad’s boots must 
have found the leaf-moldy path. There 
was no further sound. It was as if he 
had never been there. The wind 
rippled the gray waters of the marsh 
and the rushes bent, pricking the sur¬ 
face into wavering dimples. Phil’s face 
relaxed into a faint grin. His lower lip, 
distended and bruised, twinged with 
pain. He didn’t care. 

Bonnie welcomed him when he 
came into the back porch. Mom had 
done the kid’s hair in pigtails and they 
stuck out like two miniature paint 
brushes on either side of her small, 
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By Mail...At No Cost! 


You can easily investigate Catholic 
faith and worship in the privacy of 
your home. 

Just send us your name and address 
and advise that you want to know what 
the Catholic Church really teaches... 
what Catholics really believe. We will 
send you an interesting course of in¬ 
struction which is short, yet complete. 

We will send you a book explaining 
Catholic faith and worship ... written 
in an easy-to-understand form. There 
are six test sheets which you can mark 
and we will check and return to you. 
This will enable you to determine how 
well you understand the book. It will 
give you quick and authentic answers 
on any point you do not understand. 

There is no writing to do... and no¬ 
body calls on you unless you request it. 
Nobody knows, in fact, that you are 
inquiring into Catholic teaching. 
Thousands of people are taking the 
course, and learning for the first time 
wonderful truths about the Church es¬ 
tablished by Christ Himself. 

We know that many people would 
like to learn all about the Catholic 
Church—but hesitate to make personal 
inquiries. This offer is made so they 
may get authentic Catholic informa¬ 
tion and study it in the privacy of 
their own homes. 

You will find in this course answers 
to the questions which confuse non- 
Catholics. You will discover that Cath¬ 
olic belief and practice are not what 
they are so often misrepresented to be. 

And if it is true that the Catholic 
Church is Christ’s Church ... as we 
maintain . . . you owe it to yourself 
to get the facts. This you can readily 



do through this short course of in¬ 
struction. 

As Catholic laymen, who treasure 
our Faith, we invite you to under¬ 
stand it and, we hope, to share it. 

Write today, stating that you want 
the course of Catholic instruction by 
mail. The book and simple test sheets 
will be sent to you immediately in a 
plain wrapper. Nobody will call on 
you or urge you to join the Catholic 
Church. WRITE FOR INSTRUC¬ 
TION COURSE-CY. But—please— 
apply only for yourself. 
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round face. “Now?” she said. “Take 
Bonnie right now?” 

His mother called from the kitchen, 
“I thought you wouldn’t be home for 
lunch.” 

“Had a slight accident,” Phil re¬ 
plied and immediately wished he 
hadn’t said it. 

Mom was at the door almost as 
soon as the words left his mouth. The 
anxiety in her eyes lessened as they 
took in the mud-splattered clothes, the 
swollen lip. Mouth partially open to 
ask the obvious question, she curbed 
it with difficulty. Suddenly, Phil un¬ 
derstood and felt sorry for her. He 
turned and clanked down the base¬ 
ment stairs. Standing on the bottom 
step, he hesitated, then said evasively, 
“I fell in the mud.” 

Bonnie followed him downstairs 
and stood watching as he pulled at 
his rubber boots. “You’re dirty,” she 
informed him. And then, “Take Bon¬ 
nie on a bike now?” 

Phil looked at her with weary resig¬ 
nation. “Listen, kid,” he began. She 
was a tiny replica of his mother with 
that black hair and those anxious blue 
eyes. 

“Okay, small fry,” he said. “Just 
hold your horses, huh? I have to 
change.” 

He passed his mother on the way 
upstairs to the bedroom, Bonnie 
following gleefully on his heels. 
“Bonnie,” she said, “leave, your brother 
alone. He just got home.” 

From behind the closed door, he 
called, “It’s all right, Mom. Could be, 
I’ll get her out of my hair if I take 
her.” 

Standing thoughtfully in the lower 
hall, his mother shrugged. “Come on 
then, Bonnie,” she said, “where are 
your leggings?” 

Phil was in the closet lifting a gray 
sweatshirt from the hook, when his 
mother’s voice drifted up the stair¬ 
well again. 

“Shouldn’t she be tied in, Phil?” 
she called. “If you wait a while, I 
might find her baby harness.” 

He stood in the small enclosure, his 
hand reaching involuntarily for Tuff’s 
leash and collar. His fingers caressed 
the leather, roughened by long usage, 
and peppered with tooth marks. The 
license clinked against the collar and 
Phil stood quiet. 

“Phil? Did you hear me?” 

“Yeah. I heard you. Mom.” He hesi¬ 
tated a moment, then said, “It’s okay. 
I have something.” 

Phil knew his mother was watching 
them from the front window. He 
could see her dim silhouette through 
the sheer drapes. He also knew she 
had noticed Tuff’s leash, but neither 
of them had said a thing. She didn’t 
even say, “Be careful, son,” as she 
usually did. 

He settled Bonnie in the bicycle 
carrier and her red bonnet fell to the 
ground. Clapping it on her head, he 
began to tie a bow under the small 
chin. And then, in one swift, unpre¬ 
meditated motion, he roughed her 
crown, making the child’s braids 
dance in wild abandon. 

He could still feel his mother’s eyes 
following them as he pedaled up the 
street. For no reason, he felt good. 

Sometimes, a boy need only be one 
minute older and he becomes a 

V 



Very often at teething time baby suf¬ 
fers from the added discomfort of 
constipation. This condition tends 
to cause restlessness and irritation. 
During this period try Steedman’s 
Powders, the standby of mothers for 
more than 100 years, they act safely 
and effectively as a gentle laxative. 
At your druggist’s. 
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S UMMER’S green has given way to autumn’s harvest and fall’s 
flamboyant color, in preparation for winter’s more austere 
beauty. All about are reminders that nature is making 
another of her seasonal changes. 

Within the home there are changes of routine brought about 
as children enroll for their first school term, and in the new 
interests carried there by older family members. Outdoors, coun¬ 
try living is geared to the changed routine demanded by the 
season. 

Our daily lives are being continually transformed, their pace 
affected by changing patterns of living—individually, in our 
homes and communities. 

Many of us tend to resist the changes that could lighten our 
daily living. Clinging to old, more familiar methods and associa¬ 
tions in our everyday routine, the daily living pattern becomes 
fixed and ingrained. Mental activity is lessened, habits form and 
there is little opening for the creative, life-giving, time-saving 
ideas that come our way. As thoughts crystallize, and habits 


by ELVA FLETCHER 

dictate, sometimes we build an armor about ourselves increas¬ 
ingly difficult to pierce. 

Rather than accepting new ideas, or varying our methods, do 
we meet them with resistance, by closing our minds to the good 
they may offer? Accepted, they could mean easier, more pleasant 
living. Resistance to life’s changing patterns, whether that resist¬ 
ance concerns plans or people, has been known to foster resent¬ 
ment, with its harmful effects upon personal well-being. 

Young people face each day exuberantly, with eyes open to 
tomorrow, their minds receptive to the changes taking place 
about them. As their parents are similarly receptive, they will 
find, with Thomas Carlyle, that “nothing that was worthy in the 
past departs, no truth or goodness realized by man ever dies, or 
can die, hut is all still here, and, recognized or not, lives and 
works through endless changes.” V 
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to THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
WINTER FAIR 


TORONTO 
NOVEMBER 14-22 



Children 5 years and under 12, 
half fare. 


TICKETS ON SALE: 


From stations in Ontario—Fort William, 
Armstrong, Windsor, Sarnia and east: 
Nov. 13 to 22, inclusive. 

From stations in Quebec, New Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island: Nov. 13 to 16, inclusive. 

From stations in Newfoundland: Nov. 
11 to 14, inclusive. 

From stations in Western Canada — 
Fort William, Armstrong and west: 
Nov. 9 to 18, inclusive. 


RETURNING: 

Leave Toronto not later than midnight, 
Sunday, Nov. 23. 

Information and reservations 
from any C.N.R. Agent. 
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Comfortable , friendly , uncluttered 


Stockman Anderson. 


W ITH local help. Shorthorn breeder Shelly 
Anderson set out to redesign the kitchen 
and dining room in his pioneer Ontario 
farm home. Mrs. Anderson wanted and got plenty 
of cupboard space, a convenient work center, and 
step-saving room arrangement. Their dining room 
looks out over the lovely Hockley Valley, and the 
only thing breaking this view from the kitchen is a 
highly glossed bar which also serves as a pass¬ 
through for food. Here, where everyone is com¬ 
fortably within hearing range, the community- 
minded Andersons entertain informally. On special 
display is the Queen’s Guineas silver trophy 
awarded daughter Helen for her Shorthorn steer in 
the 4-H baby beef competition, 1957 Royal Winter 
Fair. V 


[Guide photoa 

Mrs. Anderson in relaxing corner. In background, 
room divider of Ontario stone. Inlaid linoleum in red 
“broken brick” pattern accents the casual atmosphere. 




Varnished cupboards are natural in color, have 
black hardware. Painted walls in kitchen are 
Colonial green; in dining area, a soft brown. 

Bar separating kitchen and dining area serves as 
a step-saving pass-through for serving meals. 



In Toronto store the Andersons measured dining table they 
wanted, “the most embarrassing moment in our lives,” 
went home and made this oak table and bench replica. 


Laundry equipment was moved into the kitchen. 
On other side of room divider is washer and plank- 
covered laundry tubs. Below tubs, soap cupboard. 



Photo story by RUTH GILL 
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OMEMAKING and the home¬ 
maker were topics discussed at 
length at several large conven¬ 
tions held during the summer months. 
Various ways in which a changing 
world affects home life were pointed 
out by people whose work is the study 
of some aspect of home operation. 

With the pressures of day-to-day 
living, we’re inclined to take home 
life pretty much for granted. For this 
reason we might well direct a 
moment’s attention to a statement 
made at the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa¬ 
tion: “Family well-being requires that 
a home be first of all a place where 
individuals can live happily together 
and develop to the best of their abili¬ 
ties; it must be well-managed, up-to- 
date, comfortable, convenient, health¬ 
ful and attractive; it must be the base 
for satisfying personal living and for 
sound citizenship and respect for 
others.” 

We might not agree altogether 
with these as the goals we seek in 
homemaking, but the thought offers a 
challenge to measure up to those we 
claim. 

A great deal of emphasis has been 
placed in recent times on household 
efficiency. Better working methods 
have shortened the time needed for 
many cleaning jobs; convenience 
foods have shortened the time needed 
for preparing meals. These are ad¬ 
vantages popular with homemakers 
who combine family and community 
responsibilities. 

Speaking at the Ninth International 
Congress on Home Economics to rep¬ 
resentatives from 58 countries, Mile. 
Jacqueline de Luget of France 
pointed out a hazard, however, in 
overemphasizing household efficiency. 
Too much mechanical routine, she 
said, would strip everyday gestures 
of their emotional, moral and spiritual 
values, and much of the satisfaction 
in homemaking would be lost. This is 
not yet a real hazard for most of us; 
time saved through being better or¬ 
ganized is precious. But Mile. Luget’s 
warning is timely. We might well ask 
ourselves if the methods we use now 
allow us full satisfaction in our home¬ 
making career. 

I T was a very real privilege to me to 
be present at sessions of the North 
American Farm Economics Confer¬ 
ence held in August on the campus 
of the University of Manitoba. Those 
present had come from many points 
in Canada and the United States and 
all were vitally involved in some 
phase of agricultural development. 

Dr. R. G. Bressler of the University 
of California spoke of the impact of 
scientific research on farm life. Science 
often seems something a little remote 
from our everyday life, perhaps you’ll 
be as impressed as I was with the 
close relation he drew. In part, he 
said, “Science changed the home¬ 
steader of the plains and prairies to a 
wheat farmer. Science took the farm¬ 
er’s son out of the hayfield and put 
him in the petroleum plant, and his 
daughter from the garden and can¬ 
ning kettle to the factory and office. 
Science made agriculture a business— 
not a relatively low-paying way of life. 
Science saved the American farmer 


from agrarian peasantry, and gave his 
children the opportunity of higher 
education and so the right and free¬ 
dom to compete in any occupation. 
Science prevented the development 
of a rigid class structure in our soci¬ 
ety.” While Dr. Bressler spoke par¬ 
ticularly of the American scene, his 
comments apply equally to our own 
country. 

T HE homemaker-consumer is the 
reason for and the basis of many 
of the studies undertaken by the agri¬ 
cultural economists. Some of our buy¬ 
ing habits make their job more diffi¬ 
cult. One instance of this was stated. 
In an attempt to forecast demand for 
a new food product, demonstrators 
asked store customers if they liked 
and would buy the product if it were 
available on the shelf. Most customers 
answered yes. The test proved a poor 
basis for accurate forecasting, how¬ 
ever, since the customers were appar¬ 
ently either looking for a free sample 
or did not wish to offend the demon¬ 
strator. 

Other surveys show the home¬ 
maker-consumer to be somewhat 
fickle; a trait that wreaks havoc with 
marketing reports. By this, the econ¬ 
omists mean that we tend to buy new 
products and are not necessarily loyal 
to old forms or brands of familiar 
products. From our own viewpoint, 
this is an advantage—how else would 
we discover improvements? 

A feature of the conference was 
the manner in which information was 
given. Following an address by an 
authority in a given field, the talk 
was discussed by a second specialist 
offering his interpretation. An after¬ 
noon session on the prospects in food 
and nutrition took this form. 

Dr. L. B. Pett, chief nutritionist 
with the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, recognized three 
compelling influences affecting what 
we eat. We eat a food because we 
are hungry and it’s all there is; we 
eat a specific food because we’re ac¬ 
customed through tradition or preju¬ 
dice to eating it; we may eat a food 
in response to timely advertising. Only 
rarely do we eat a food because some 
nutrition expert says it is good for us. 

Although getting enough calories is 
still a pressing problem for most of 
the world’s population, Dr. Pett said 
getting too much is a big problem in 
Canada and the United States. Two 
trends in calorie research likely to 
affect agriculture are the studies on 
calorie needs of older people and on 
the effect of mechanization on energy 
needs. Older people need less calories 
even for the same job, and, as the 
population ages, fewer calories will 
be needed or people will get fat. Pro¬ 
tective foods containing proteins, 
minerals and vitamins will be empha¬ 
sized more and more. 

An interesting point made by Dr. 
Pett was that a man on a tractor actu¬ 
ally needs more calories than if he 
were plodding behind a plow. The 
use of machines doesn’t always mean 
less energy is needed to do the work. 

Miss Rosalind C. Lifquist, United 
States Department of Agriculture, dis¬ 
cussed Dr. Pett’s talk with reference 
to her own work. She agreed with him 
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ACHING 

BACK? 


our own understanding and knowl¬ 
edge. It may bring a new interest or 
cause us to evaluate old convictions. 
When the someone else is a recog¬ 
nized authority in a field as close to 
us as family and agricultural living, 
the viewpoint offered is worthy of 
thought.—G.L. V 


that there was not yet enough known 
about the relation between fat eaten 
and heart disease to advise a drastic 
reduction in the amounts we eat. Fats 
are divided into “visible” fats, such as 
butter, and “invisible” fats. The “in¬ 
visible fats” come with other foods 
such as meats, dairy foods other than 
butter, and eggs. These foods are im¬ 
portant in our diet and some people 
need to increase rather than decrease 
the amounts they eat. Miss Lifquist 
suggested that the answer to the 
problem of getting too much fat in 
our diet might lie in changing the 
nature of the foods available to us. 
Producing milk with a lower butterfat 
content and livestock with leaner 
meat were two possibilities men¬ 
tioned. 

Sharing someone else’s point of 
view can be valuable. It may broaden 


MOTHER! 

An Unhappy Child 
is a "SICK” Child 

Yes, mother when a child is cross, upset 
and feverish, doesn’t want to play . . . 
won’t eat... you can be sure something 
is wrong. For children are naturally 
happy, carefree and full of the fun 
of living. 

So when these little upsets come, wise 
mothers have for years depended on 
Castoria to set things right again. 
CASTORIA is good for your child, and it 
does nothing but good. It gently but 
surely cleans the child’s Cv _ 
bowels of accumulated /*** 
poisonous wastes with- ' 

out griping or shock. J gt. ' 
Soon your little one is t A 
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Children Cry For 


It may be the kidneys 

Take Gin Piils to help increase 
the urinary flow and so relieve 
bladder and urinary irritations 
that are often the cause of back 
ache, tired logy feeling and 
disturbed rest. 
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ERTAIN fabrics 


are very popu- 
lar with homemakers because of 
the easy upkeep. Whether or 
not such fabrics are the best buy 
'depends on the conditions under 
which they will be used. Specialists 
in the U.S.A. have tested a number of 
curtain fibers, coming to the follow¬ 
ing decisions: 

Nylon has superior strength, high 
transparency, is easy to wash, and 
resists mildew and insects. However, 
placed in a sunny window where 
fully exposed, nylon may lose as much 
as 40 per cent of its strength in a few 
months. 

Orion is strong, resists fading in 
sunlight or gas fumes. It washes easily 
without shrinking or stretching, and 
resists mildew and moths. Orion may 
shrink over radiators, and is con¬ 
sidered very flammable, but requires 
a flame to ignite it. 

Dacron has superior strength, re¬ 
sists wrinkles, mildew and insect 
damage. It washes easily, dries quick¬ 
ly, and doesn’t stretch. Dacron has 
more flame resistance than orlon, but 
is not as sun-resistant. It should never 
be ironed with a high-temperature 
iron. 

Fiberglass is colorfast and non¬ 
flammable, can’t shrink, sag or 
wrinkle, and is insect-proof. With lots 
of curtain movement or flexing, the 
glass fiber will break, and may turn 
gray in time. 

Fortisan is very strong, resistant to 
sun and gas fading, also to moth and 
mildew damage, and may be ironed 
at the same temperature as cotton or 
linen. Some of this fabric may be 
washed and some should be dry- 
cleaned. Ask the salesclerk, if the 
fabric does not have a hang-tag of 
cleaning instructions. 

Cotton is strong, dyes well, and 
usually is inexpensive. The type of 
dye, finish and weave are important 
factors for cotton serviceability. The 
few disadvantages include a difficulty 
in ironing, especially for nets or 
marquisettes. 

Rayon dyes easily, drapes well, is 
inexpensive, but may have little 
resistance to sun and mildew damage. 
It must be pressed while damp. The 
rayon fabric is weak when wet and 
may shrink unless controlled. 

Acetate drapes well, offering inter¬ 
esting textures and finishes. However, 
unless it is dope-dyed, acetate is sub¬ 
ject to acid, fume and gas fading. It 
is easily weakened by sun and 
bleaches and requires a little pressing 
when damp. 

When cleaning time comes, check 
the label or hang-tag for possible 
warning against use of chlorine 
bleaches, and correct ironing temper¬ 
atures. V 
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SECOND NATURE—TO A BEE! 


With bees, saving is instinctive. With a boy 
it’s different. He has to be taught. Although 
you can’t live his life for him, you can guide 
him towards a successful future by teaching 
him early the value of thrift—of building up 
a reserve of ready money in the bank—a 
reserve that’s safe and quickly available. 

At the ‘Royal’, there’s always a special 
welcome for the farmer’s son. Encourage 
your boy to open his own Royal Bank 
Savings Account, today. 


To help you run your 
farm on a profitable, 
business-like basis, 
ask for a free copy 
of the Royal Bank 
Farmer’s Account 
Book at your local 
‘Royal’ branch. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Health fel the 

Welti's Chitilen 

I N the words of Canadian Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, first Director-General of 
the United Nations’ specialized 
agency World Health Organization, 
“The biggest business in the world, 
and the most important business in the 
world, and the business that outweighs 
all other values in the world is the 
business of raising children.” 

Surviving despite poverty, malnutri¬ 
tion and disease is still a struggle for 
most of the world’s one billion chil¬ 
dren. In some countries as many as 30 
or more out of every 100 children die 
before they are grown up, and it is 
to these countries that WHO doctors 
and technicians are most often 
directed. 

Ten years old this year, WHO can 
look over files of statistics and, to the 
advantage of medical persons every¬ 
where, release worthwhile appraisals 
of health projects and suggest im¬ 
provement in current programs. 

In a healthy community like most in 
North America, 97 children out of 
every 100 born grow up to be adults, 
reflecting the blessing of adequate 
nourishment, health supervision and 
efficient medical attention. 

So that others of the world’s chil¬ 
dren might have an opportunity to 
grow up and build their countries, 10- 
year-old WHO has recommended that, 
in the public health services of all 
countries, there should be a division 
dealing especially with Maternal and 
Child Health — MCH for short. It 
should be concerned with everything 
that affects the health of children of 
all ages from conception through child¬ 
hood and adolescence, and of expect¬ 
ant and nursing mothers. 

I N many countries receiving MCH 
assistance from WHO, UNICEF 
and other international programs, good 
progress has already been made. 

• In 1950, Burma called in inter¬ 
national MCH assistance. Within 3 
years the international team of 12, in 
co-operation with Burmese officials, 
trained 900 local health workers in 
modern methods of maternal and child 
care. By now, Burma has made good 
progress toward self-sufficiency in 
maintaining and expanding its health 
services. 

• With international aid Paraguay 
has cut its infant mortality rate from 
150 per 1,000 live births 5 years 
ago to 95 per 1,000 today. 

• In Egypt a great effort has been 
t» made to train assistant midwives, and 
there is now a widespread rural net¬ 
work of midwives working from health 
centers. 

• In Austria, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Japan and India WHO/ 
UNICEF assistance has been instru¬ 
mental in initiating or expanding serv¬ 
ices for physically handicapped chil¬ 
dren. 

• In Indonesia, the number of 
MCH centers increased from 250 in 
1951 to nearly 1,400 in 1956. 

Pressing UN commissioned person¬ 
nel on through their pioneering in 
world health is the wistful hope that 
the children to whom tomorrow’s 
world will belong may develop the 
ideal of “a sound mind in a sound 
body.” V 



How to revive a tired shopper 


as illustrated by Norman Rockwell 


First... kick off shoes. 

Second ... sit in comfortable chair with a 
freshly-made cup of Red Rose Tea. 

That’s all. Red Rose does the rest. Every refreshing sip 
is loaded with “good tea” flavor. Superb and unmistakably... different. 

Some time soon, try Red Rose ... available 
in both gauze and regular tea bags. 



Pick the package 
with the lovely 
RED ROSE 


Distributed by Brooke Bond Tea 


Over 150 million cups enjoyed every day throughout the world. 


lie 




Look what you and your Magic can create! 


It’s a joy to make cloud-light and heavenly baking powder biscuits 
with Magic. And look: this basic recipe offers you 
four delicious variations! Why not bake a batch for dinner? 


K BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 

(basic recipe) 
s once-sifted pastry flour 

A cups once-sifted all-purpose flour) 
spoons Magic Baking Powder 
aspoon salt 
p chilled shortening 
p milk 

• Raking Powder and salt into 
flour, Magic Baking Make a 

ins W: cut S “ k .u» ■" 

I to dtv enough milk to make » 

i a fork, using j -purn out dough onto 

• but not sticky d°uS anvas and knead lightly 
itly-floured board o thickness and 

10 mcoud.. Roll °^ 4 c “ ye cutter. Ar- 
with a floured 2% * nC ‘ scd cookie sheet. 

450°, *out 12 minute, 
eld - 12 to 14 biscuits. 


I 


4 Easy Variations 


_ pi«rUITS‘ Reduce shortening to 
CHEESE BISCUIT*. * milk> ml x in 1 
14 cup and before h Brush un- 

cup shredded process ' and sprinkle 

baked biscuiuwpsjoth Deiigbt- 

luTxoftliZlads, egg dishes or ,am. 


i 

tomato 

! onion salt 

1 


, Uttu, “ OO 

oicrillTS- Replace salt with 
BIS 5 milk with tomato jmee 
onion salt and , ( , or salads, cold 

Wonderful accompaniment j 

cuts, fish and eggs. 

SPICED RAISIN BISCUITS: Sift^/^tea^- 
spoon ground cin " a ™ ( : , n c granulated 

ground cloves and 4 cup ^ ad ” ling milk, 
sugar with the ’ Lightly-spiced and 

V ddightfuUy U ^ weet - luscwus at Ua ‘"".'j 
CHIU Bl.SCU^Sj Sl . £t re pia«% CU P milk 

powder with the flou , P These savory 


You can depend on Magic 


Another fine product of 
l STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 




Chunks can be made from peeled 
or unpeeled oranges. Remove the 
caps and cut the orange in half, 
lengthwise. Place the half orange cut 
side down and cut lengthwise again. 
Then slice crosswise. 



Sections are made from a peeled 
orange. Cut the sections halfway 
between the segment walls so that 
the membrane is in the center of the 
“meat.” 



Shells are made by scoring around 
the middle with a knife point. Then 
peel away from the fruit with a spoon 
handle. The edges may be notched 
with scissors if desired. 



Segments are made from a peeled 
orange by gently separating into 
natural divisions. 



Cartwheels may be made from 
peeled or unpeeled oranges. Slice the 
orange crosswise in any thickness. 
For halfwheels, cut the cartwheels in 
two. 



Orange flowers are made by placing 
an unpeeled orange on end. Then 
cut into eighths, slicing almost to the 
| bottom peel. Spread the “petals” 
I gently. V 
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Head £nu<js 



[Patons and Baldwins photo 


Blustery weather and long hours at winter sports will find you warm 
and cozy in hand-knit headwear. Adult and child’s sizes are pictured in 
two of the three possible face-edge designs. 

Double knitting wool is suggested; wool which has been treated to resist 
shrinking and moth damage requires less careful laundering and storage 
of the knitted garment. The adult size head snug takes two 2-ounce balls 
of main color, and about one-half ounce of contrasting color. The child’s 
head snug takes one ball main color and about one-half ounce contrast¬ 
ing color. Also needed are two No. 9 and two No. 8 knitting needles and 
two buttons for each head snug. 


Abbreviations: K-Knit. P-Purl. st.- 
stitch. sts.-stitches, in.-inches. tog.- 
together. SI. 1-slip one stitch, p.s.s.o.- 
pass slipped stitch over. Wl. fwd.- 
wool forward, inc. -increase. 

Tension: 5% sts. and 8 rows—1 inch 
with No. 9 needles in Stocking st. 

The instructions are written for 
adult size. Any changes necessary for 
child’s size are written in brackets 
thus—( ). 

Beginning at neck edge, with main 
color and No. 9 needles cast on 80 
sts. (C-70 sts.) 

1st row: K2. S P1. Kl. Repeat from 
* to end of row. Repeat this row of 
(Kl. PI) ribbing for 6 rows in all. 

7th row: (1st buttonhole). K2. (Wl. 
fwd. K2. tog. for buttonhole). Rib to 
end of row. Rib 9 rows and work 2nd 
buttonhole on next row. Continue 
even in ribbing until work measures 
3 in. from cast-on edge. 

Next 2 rows: Cast off 10 sts. in rib¬ 
bing. Rib to end of row. 

Working on remaining 60 sts. (C- 
50 sts.) continue even in Stocking st. 
until work from cast-on edge measures 
10 in. (C-9 in.) ending with purl 
row. Proceed: 

1st row: K39 (C-34). Sl.l. Kl. 
p.s.s.o. Turn. 

2nd row: P19. P2. tog. Turn. 

3rd row: K19. Sl.l. Kl. p.s.s.o.. Turn 
Repeat 2nd and 3rd rows until all 
20 sts. are on one needle, ending with 
2nd row. Break wool for face edge. 


With right side of work facing, main 
color and No. 9 needles pick up and 
knit 38 sts. (C-34 sts.) along right side 
of face edge. Working across the 20 
sts. on other needle (K4. Inc. 1 st. 
in next st.) 3 times. K5. Pick up and 
knit 38 sts. (C-34 sts.) along left side 
of face edge. 99 sts. on needle. (C- 
91 sts.) 

Change to No. 8 needles and join 
contrasting color. Beginning with purl 
row and carrying the color not in use, 
loosely on purl side of work, work 
from desired chart as follows: 

1st row: Purl 1st and 2nd sts. as 
shown at left hand side. Purl the 8th 
st., repeat 12 times. (C-ll times). Purl 
last st. as shown at right hand side. 

2nd row: Knit 1st st. as shown at 
right hand side. Knit the 8th st., repeat 
12 times (C-ll times). Knit the last 
2 sts. as shown at the left hand side. 

Beginning with 3rd row (a purl 
row), continue working from chart in 
this manner to end of chart, thus end¬ 
ing with purl row. Break contrasting 
color. 

Change to No. 9 needles. Knit 1 
row. 

Next row: °K7. K2 tog. Repeat 
from * to end of row. Knit 1 row. 
Cast off loosely. Sew side edges of 
border to adjacent 10 cast-off sts. of 
neckband. Dam in ends. Sew buttons 
to correspond to buttonholes. Press 
lightly. V 
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Alternate Design 
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□ Main color. 


8 st. repeat. 


Now you can enjoy 



and coffee 
automatically ! 



Automatic Coffee Maker 

Here’s the fool-proof way to make 
perfect coffee every time. It’s all auto¬ 
matic! Set the brew-strength control 
to the exact coffee strength you pre¬ 
fer. Red signal light tells you when 
coffee is ready ... 2 cups in less than 
4 minutes ... 9 cups in about 15 
minutes. It stays hot automatically... 
re-heats later without re-percolating. 
Treat your guests and your family to 
perfectly brewed coffee every time. 
Do it automatically —the General 
Electric way. 


Automatic Toaster 

Here’s the most dependable toaster 
you’ve ever seen. That’s why it makes 
the most delicious toast you’ve ever 
tasted! Set the Colour Control to the 
exact shade of toast you like best — 
honey gold to cinnamon brown. Toast 
pops up high — automatically. Four 
fast-heating elements give you extra 
speed too. Finger-Tip Crumb Tray 
simplifies cleaning. Handsome design 
in sparkling chrome with heat-resist¬ 
ant base and handles. See it at your 
nearest appliance store now. 



Set this brew strength selector to the ex¬ 
act coffee strength you prefer . . . mild, 
medium, strong, or any variation in be¬ 
tween. That's tne hind of coffee you’ll get 
every time. Push lever over to the left 
and you automatically re heat unused cof¬ 
fee to full flavour freshness without re¬ 
percolating. 



Set this colour control to the exact shade 
of toast you like best . . . from very light 
to very dark. You always get the exact 
shade you order ... the tenth consecutive 
slice gets the same degree of toasting as 
the first because there’s no heat build-up. 
You can toast one slice at a time or two— 
they’re always the same - always perfect. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 

COFFEE MAKER 
AND TOASTER 


Canadian general electric company limited 
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Tempting 
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BUNS 


Easy to make ... 
delicious piping hot l 


W hether you serve them fresh from the oven for tea* 
time snacks, or toasted and generously buttered for break* 
fast, the whole family will cheer when you serve delicious, 
fragrant Sugar ’n’ Spice Buns. They’re easy to make, too, 
with Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast... so when you 
bake at home, why not surprise your family with this 
sugar ’n’ spice treat ? 


SUGAR ’N’ SPICE BUNS 

Makes 32 buns 


Wash and dry 

% cup seedless raisins 
Va cup currants 

Scald 

1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir In 
Vs cup shortening 
Va cup granulated sugar 
Cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Va cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir welL 
Sift together 3 times 

2 cups once-sifted all-purpose flour 
\Va teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Va teaspoon grated nutmeg 
Va teaspoon ground cloves 
Stir the lukewarm milk mixture and 
1 well-beaten egg 
into the yeast mixture. 

Stir in the sifted dry ingredients and beat until 
smooth and elastic. Stir in the fruits and beat well. 


Work in 

2Va cups more (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough until smooth and elastic. 

Place in a greased bowl and brush lightly with 
melted butter or margarine. 

Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draft and let rise until doubled In bulk—about 
1 '/j hours. Punch down dough. Divide dough in 
half. Form each half of dough into a roll 16 
inches long. Cut each roll into 16 pieces. Form 
into balls and place 16 balls in each of two 
greased 8-inch square cake pans. 

Brush liberally with melted butter or margarine. 
Combine 

Va cup granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

and sprinkle buns with this mixture. Cover and 
let rise until a little more than doubled in bulk— 
about 1 Vi hours. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350°, 30 to 35 minutes. 



fiallcween 

neats 

by GWEN LESLIE 



[Einarsson photo 


I F your home is like most, it’s due 
to be haunted! Goblins and 
witches and other eerie little folk 
find homemade treats particularly 
pleasing and these are appetites you’ll 
wish to appease. For Halloween fun 
that starts ahead and at home, have 
the children share in making pop¬ 
corn confections and candied apples. 
Don’t be surprised if they elect to 
spend All Hallow’s Eve as proud host 
or hostess at home to chosen friends, 
dispensing instead of gathering 
bounty. 

Whether strange apparitions are 
passing fancies or suitably costumed 
guests-for-the-evening, popcorn and 
glazed Halloween apples will secure 
your position as a mother who under¬ 
stands this popular harvest celebra¬ 
tion. 


peat the procedure, DO NOT DOUBLE 
THE RECIPE. 

Caramel Corn Variation: Follow above - 
recipe. After removing from heat, spread 
on waxed paper and separate pieces of 
popped com. Makes about 2 quarts. 


Popcorn on the Cob 


1 c. sugar 
Vi. c. water 

1 tsp. vinegar 

2 T. light com 
syrup 


% tsp. salt 
1 T. butter or 
margarine 
6 c. popped corn 


Cook sugar, water, vinegar, syrup and 
salt until a little tested in cold water 
forms a hard ball. Remove from heat. 
Add butter or margarine and pour mix¬ 
ture over popped com. While still warm, 
form into the shape of small ears of com. 
For an added touch of color, cut green 
cellophane leaves and tie strips at one 
end of cob to resemble husks. 


Quick Popcorn Balls 

V4 c. salad oil % c. dark com 

% c. popcorn syrup 

% c. sugar Vi tsp. salt 

Heat salad oil in a 3-quart covered 
kettle over medium heat for 3 minutes. 
Add popcorn and cover, leaving small 
air space at edge of cover. Shake fre¬ 
quently over medium heat until popping 
stops. 

Mix together com symp, sugar and 
salt. Add to popped com in kettle and 
stir constantly over medium heat for 3 
to S minutes or until corn is evenly and 
completely covered with syrup. Remove 
from heat and form into balls, using as 
little pressure as possible. Use butter on 
hands while shaping balls, if desired. 
This recipe makes 6 popcorn balls about 
2%" in diameter; if more are desired re¬ 


Caramel Apples 

6 medium red 2 T. butter or 
apples margarine 

1 c. sugar 1 c. light cream 

% c. dark com 1 tsp. vanilla 

syrup 

Wash and dry apples, remove stem 
and insert one wooden skewer in stem 
end of each apple. Combine sugar, 
syrup, butter and % cup cream and cook 
over low heat until sugar dissolves and 
mixture comes to boil. Add remaining 
% cup cream and cook without stirring 
to very hard ball stage (254°F on candy 
thermometer). 

Remove from heat and add vanilla. 
Dip apples into syrup, working quickly. 
Apples may be rolled in coarsely chop¬ 
ped nuts, if desired. Cool upright on 
well-greased cookie sheet or wire rack.V 



ISo trick to this popcorn ball treat! 
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BAKE-TESTED for you by RobinHood 


F RUIT cake has become so much 
a part of our Christmas tradition 
that to many people, fruit cake is 
Christmas cake. Perhaps you make 
only a light fruit cake or only a dark 
one, or perhaps your family and 
friends are accustomed to both. Fruit 
cake is one feature of the celebration 
of the Christmas season that can be 
prepared well ahead of time, and is 
the better for it. For full rich flavor, 
fruit cake must have time to ripen. 

Fruit and nuts may be bought in 
many stores ready-prepared to pop 
right into the cake batter. The cost 
of the ingredients rises with the 
amount of work that has already been 
done. The use of kitchen scissors, 
dipped in water, makes the job of 
cutting quantities of fruit easier if 
you choose to cut your own. Remem¬ 
ber that fruits may be substituted for 
one another if the weight is kept the 
same. 

Decorating the Cake 

The surface of the cake may be decor¬ 
ated with a pattern of fruit and nut 
pieces before baking or afterward. If 
done afterward, the cake should be 
glazed to hold the fruit. More and more 
people are glazing their fruit cakes in¬ 
stead of applying the heavier almond 
paste and icing decoration. 

Cooled cakes may be very simply 
glazed by brushing with hot com syrup. 
Fruit decoration should be pressed lightly 
into the fresh glaze. 


j 


Light Fruit Cake 

1 c. butter % lb. shredded 

2 c. fine white coconut 

sugar % lb. citron peel 

6 eggs, unbeaten % lb. almonds 

214 to 2 V 2 c. all- % lb. glace 
purpose flour cherries 

4 tsp. baking 1 tsp. vanilla 

powder 1 tsp. almond 

% 20 -oz. tin flavoring 

crushed pine- 14 c. orange, lemon 
ap/ile or blended 

2 lb. sultana fruit juice 

raisins 

Prepare fruit and nuts. Wash raisins 
thoroughly, then spread on cookie sheet 
and heat in low oven at 250° F until 
puffed and steamy. Cool. Blanch al¬ 
monds and remove skins. Combine fruit, 
except pineapple, with whole almonds 
and set aside. 

Cream butter, add sugar and mix well. 
Blend in eggs one at a time. Sift, then 
measure flour. Take out 14 cup of flour 
and sprinkle over fruit and nuts, stirring 
to coat. Sift remaining flour with baking 
powder. Stir undrained crushed pine¬ 
apple into butter mixture. Add flavorings 
and fruit juice, then mix in sifted flour 
and baking powder. Gently stir in floured 
fruit and almonds. Add coconut. 

Line greased pans with greased alu¬ 
minum foil or with two layers of greased 
heavy waxed paper allowing lining to 
extend 1 inch beyond pan edges. Pour 
batter into prepared pans, filling about 
% full. Bake at 275°F (slow oven) until 
cake tests done when cake tester or metal 
skewer is tried. Actual cooking time 
depends on size of pan used. Baked in 
one 8" x 8" x 3" pan, time needed is 
about 2 hours. 

Place a shallow pan of water on the 
bottom shelf of the oven. This will give 
(Please turn to page 50) 


Robin Hood 

CHOCOLATE PIXIES 


These chewy, chocolatey morsels have been rolled in icing 
sugar to make them look nicer and taste more delicious. 
Try them soon. And remember, this recipe was developed with 
Robin Hood Flour. So be sure you use Robin Hood, the 
bake-tested flour that lets you bake your best. 

Yz cup shortening 2 cups sifted 

1 % cups sugar ROBIN HOOD 

2 eggs ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR 

1 teaspoon vanilla 2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 squares unsweetened Yz. teaspoon salt 

chocolate, melted cup milk 

Mix shortening, sugar and eggs together. Stir in vanilla and 
melted chocolate. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk. Chill dough. Form into 1" balls and roll in sifted con¬ 
fectioners’ sugar. Place on greased baking sheet. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350°F. 10 to 12 minutes. 

YIELD: 6 dozen. 


iobinHood 

[itamin enriched j 

SIX-PURPOSE 


:fe d 


Robin Hood Flour comes in fine quality bags, 100 lb., 50 lb., and 25 lb. sizes. Paper label 
soaks off — no Ink to wash out. Also in handy 25 lb., 10 lb., 7 lb* 5 lb., and 2 lb. packages. 


ALL-PURPOSE 

Robin Hood Flour 


USED BY MORE CANADIAN WOMEN THAN ALL OTHER BRANDS COMBINED, 
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your cake greater volume, moister tex¬ 
ture and a shiny surface. 

Dark Fruit Cake 

1 lb. brown sugar Vz c. sour milk 

1 lb. butter Vz c. sour cream 

4 c. sifted all- 8 eggs, well 

purpose flour beaten 

Pinch of salt 2 lb. seeded 

1 tsp. cinnamon raisins 

1 tsp. mace 1 lb. currants 

1 tsp. allspice % lb. mixed peel 

1 tsp. nutmeg % lb. blanched 

1 tsp. baking soda almonds 

1 T. warm water 1 lb. glace cherries 

1 T. molasses 

Wash raisins and currants well and 
dry in low oven at 250°F until puffed 
and steamy. Cool. 

Cream butter and blend in sugar. Add 
well beaten eggs and molasses. Sift 
measured flour and spices together, then 
add dry ingredients alternately with 
sour milk and cream beginning and end¬ 
ing with flour. Dissolve baking soda in 
warm water and stir into batter. Gently 
stir in fruit. 

Line greased pans with greased alu¬ 
minum foil or with two layers of heavy 
brown paper, well-greased. Allow lining 
paper to extend beyond pan edges at 
least 1". Pour batter into prepared pans, 
filling about % full. Bake in a slow oven 
at 250°F until cake tests done with cake 
tester or metal skewer. Cooking time 
depends on the size of pan used. 

Placing a shallow pan of water on the 
bottom shelf of the oven for the entire 
baking time, results in greater volume, 
moister texture and a shiny surface for 
the cake. 

Cool the cake completely before stor¬ 
ing. Wrap lining paper or metal foil over 
cake and wrap with another covering 
layer. 

Clear Glaze 
For light or dark cakes 

1 c. sugar Vz c. light com 

Vz c. water syrup 

Heat sugar, water and syrup slowly 
until sugar is dissolved. Bring to boil and 
boil until a small amount dropped in 
cold water forms a slightly firm ball 
(242 °F on candy thermometer). Brush 
immediately over cake, pressing fruit 
pieces into glaze if pattern is desired. 


Autex 

GROUP 1 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


WHY KEEP A CUPBOARD 
FULL OF COSTLY CLEANSERS? 


EXCHANGE 


Keeping your home clean and sanitary need not be an 
expensive proposition. Not when low-cost Gillett’s Lye will 
do so many house cleaning jobs so efficiently. Lye actually 
saves you dollars on your cleaning bills; and saves you time 
and work too because it’s a powerful cleanser. 

You can clean cellar floors and walls with lye, bleach flour 
and feed bags, soak badly-soiled overalls, even remove paint 
with lye! Yes, lye cleans quickly, cleans well . . . yet costs 
far less than many other cleaners that only do half the job; 


Canada’s Finest 
Car Batteries... 

both 6 and 12-volt sizes 

FOR ALL CARS 
AND TRUCKS 

See Your Willard Dealerl 


SEND FOR FREE 
60-PAGE BOOK 


that explains dozens of ways lys 
can help you on the farm or in 
the home. Factual, well illustrated. 

Write to: 

Standard Brands Limited, 

L Dominion Square Bldg., 

\ Montreal. 


'OllOvf O'** 0 "*' 


TORONTO - Special: Thanks to new, 
scientific laboratory formulation, thou¬ 
sands of men and women now escape 
feeling old, tired, irritable and depressed 
from losing sleep and worrying about 
“Bladder Weakness” —too frequent, 
burning and itching urination, Bed Wet¬ 
ting, Getting Up Nights —or Strong 
Cloudy Urine, due to common Kidney or 
Bladder Irritations, which often result 
in secondary Backache. Headache, Rheu¬ 
matic Pains and Nervousness. In such 
cases New Improved CYSTEX usually 
gives quick, calming relief by combating 
irritating germs in acid urine; and by 
relaxing, analgesic pain relief. Over a 
billion CYSTEX tablets used —proves 
safety and success for voung and old. 
Get Laboratory Tested and Certified 
CYSTEX at druggist today. See how 
much better you feel tomorrow. 
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Molasses Glaze 

For dark cakes only 
% c. molasses % c. water 

Heat slowly to boiling, then boil 
gently until a small amount dropped in 
cold water forms a slightly firm ball 
(242°F on candy thermometer). Brush 
glaze immediately over cake. Use of a 
glaze helps to keep the cake moist. 

Near Christmas 

If you prefer the traditional almond 
paste and icing cover for your fruit cake, 
store the cake unglazed until a few days 
before you wish to serve it. 

Many stores offer at least one com¬ 
mercial brand of almond paste. Here is 
a recipe you might use to make your 
own. 

Almond Paste 

1 lb. almonds 1 tsp. almond 
4 egg yolks flavoring 

1 tsp. rose water 1 lb. icing sugar 

Blanch almonds and put through food 
chopper three times, using finest blade. 
Work to a paste with a wooden spoon. 
Add unbeaten egg yolks and flavorings 
and mix well. Gradually mix in sifted 
icing sugar. Roll paste to the shape of 
the cake and desired thickness. Brush 
surface of cake with unbeaten egg white 
(helps hold paste layer to cake) and 
press almond paste to cake. Cover with 
regular butter icing or a white orna¬ 
mental icing.—G.L. V 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 1771 • 1832 


Dany tar 

Give mild Baby’s Own Tablets r 
to quickly bring the relief ' 
that encourages restful 
comfort. Thoroughly 
dependable. No Jtf, "O 
“sleepy” stuff — no 
dulling effect — taste 7 
good. Easy to take. 

Used by Mothers for 

over 60 years. Get a ^ 

package today. 1 


Consistent saving Is 
difficult unless it is planned. 
The Western Savings St 
Loan Association's planned 
saving program is tailored 
to the individual’s needs 


and a program can be 
worked out for you. For 
more information write 


TABLETS 


or call your nearest, 
office of: 


BRUSH IT AWAY— 

LOOK YEARS YOUNGER 

It's easy with Brownatone. Thou¬ 
sands praise its natural appear¬ 
ing color. Instantly tints dull, 
v. faded or gray hair to lustrous 
1 shades of blonde, brown or black. 
■ \ Safe for you and your perma- 
" J nent. Lasting. 90£ and $2.10 at 
rite for Free Sample Bottle. Mailed 
Mention natural hair color. Brown- 


Western & Square 
Dance Clothing 

... for the whole family . 

Shirts, boots, jackets, ^ 

pants, buckles, ties, hats. \ 
Write for new 1958 Catalog No. 2. 

THE STAMPEDE shop 

Dept. CG5, 525 Main 8t., Winnipeg 2 


Head Office: 280 SMITH STREET, WINNIPEG 1, MANITOBA 
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'Jaslt ion "forecast 

Dramatic accents for the new designs 
are found in line, color and fabrics 


F ASHIONS for Fall ’58 have been 
adapted from extreme Parisienne 
shapes into exciting, wearable 
designs. So many silhouettes are 
fashion-right this autumn that flatter¬ 
ing styles are available for every figure 
type. The Butterick pattern styles 
shown in this issue of The Guide make 
this fact evident. 

The newest of these silhouettes is 
the trapeze, an enchanting French 
fashion nimbly transcribed into Eng¬ 
lish. The trapeze gives rise to the 
“Empire Look” with skirts that stand 
out from the bustline and form a tri¬ 
angle. It ventures forth with less hem, 
more legginess. Its charm is a quality 
of youthful innocence; its feeling, 
beautifully feminine. 

Chemises are no longer revolution¬ 
ary. They are accepted willingly by 
the most conservative, and for the 
fashion pioneer, chemises are a way 
of life. The waistline is still evasive in 
fall designs, although the chemise is 
slightly more fitted than before. Em¬ 
phasis remains either at the hip tip or 
it is empire elevated. Two-piece 
chemises are destined to remain im¬ 
portant because they’re so wearable. 
The scythe line, curvaceously exe¬ 
cuted, has the winsomeness of the 


chemise with just a bit more fit in 
front. The blouson is still in fullest 
bloom because of its ability to adapt 
to new details and fabrics with 
individual flair. 

In fabrics, wool is the magic word. 
Wool and cashmere, wool and camel’s 
hair, and wool and mohair are used in 
a tremendous variety of blanket plaids, 
nubby tweeds and soft-textured coat¬ 
ing weights. Through tonal blending, 
three, four and five distinct colors 
have been interwoven to create a 
shaded one-color effect. 

Basket weave stylings and open 
mesh weaves are equally important for 
fall. Silk prints in brilliant jewel tones 
are extremely popular. Foulard and 
geometric patterns dominate these 
prints. Colors in silks center around a 
blue-green theme and the warmth of 
orange-red and cerise tones. No matter 
what the fabric, color is everything. 
The conservative blacks, browns and 
grays give way to autumn hues based 
on leaf colors of mustard, muted red, 
gold tones and muted greens. Also 
popular are bright red and royal blue. 

Fashions this fall offer focal points 
of interest in silhouette, fabric type, 
texture and color in a panoramic 
scope. V 



A silky rose lends Empire 
emphasis to the free sil¬ 
houette of this Trapeze, 
Butterick pattern 8731. 


Empire-line gathers topped with 
a pert bow are this year’s accent 
for the lithe chemise as pictured 
in Butterick pattern 8732. 



BRINGING 

HOME 

THE BAKING 


The familiar hundred-pound bag of Five Roses Flour holds a 
lot of good eating for hearty farm appetites. On baking days 
you can smell the aroma from the oven almost to the roadway. 
And, at suppertime, you know there’ll be lots of golden, crunchy- 
crusted bread and biscuits on the table, served warm so the 
butter melts right in. It’s nice to know, too, that the flour they’re 
baked with is milled from choice wheat grown right on Canadian 
wheat fields. Finest in the world. 

FIVE ROSES FLOUR 

Canada’s Most Respected Name in Baking 








PRE-CHRISTMAS SPECIAL! 

NOW ONLY 


Clothes Can "fit 








I 
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THIS FAMOUS 
PORTABLE SET INTO 
AN ATTRACTIVE, 

USEFUL 

SINGER 

“DESIGNER” CABINET 
IN RICH WALNUT FINISH.) 

Ml SINGER* Sewing Machines are built with SINGER de¬ 
pendability — backed by the reliable SINGER guarantee. 
3INGER service always available. 

WHY SETTLE FOR AN UNPROVEN UNKNOWN, 
WHEN YOU CAN OWN A NEW SINGER FOR SO LITTLE? 
...ONLY $1.20 PER WEEK ON OUR EASY BUDGET PLAN. 

MOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE A SMALL DOWN PAYMENT AT YOUR 

SINGER SEWING CENTER 

See your phone book under Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
for address nearest you. 

*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Choose Your Correct Size 



Children’s 





Girls’ 



Size. 

. 14 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 10 

12 

14 

Chest. 


20 21 

22 

23 

2314 24 

25 

26 28 

30 

32 

Waist. 

. 19 

19>4 20 

2014 

21 

2114 22 

2214 

23 24 

25 

26 

Hip. 


* * 

• • 

* * 

25 26 

27 

28 30 

3214 

35 


Boys’ 


Sub-Teens 


Size... 


1 

2 

3 


4 

5 6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

8s 

10s 

12s 

14s 

Chest. 

.. 20 

21 

22 


23 2314 24 

26 

28 

30 

82 

34 

28 

29 

31 

33 

Waist. 

.. 1914 

20 

2014 

21 2114 22 

23 

24 

2514 

27 

29 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Hip... 


* 

* * 

• • 


.. 24 25 

27 

29 

V 

31 

33 

35 

31 

32 

34 

36 



Teens’ 




Junior Misses’ 



Misses’ 



Size... 



10 

12 

14 16 

11 

13 

15 

17 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

Bust. . 



30 

32 

34 36 

3114 

38 

35 

37 

31 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

Waist. 

. . . . 

. . . . 

24 

25 

26 28 

2414 

2514 

27 

2814 

24 

25 

26 

28 

30 

32 

Hip. .. 

. ... 

. . . . 

32 

34 

36 38 

3314 

35 

37 

39 

33 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 


Women’s 







Men’s 






Size.... 

. 40 

42 

44 

46 


Chest.. S2 

34 

36 

38 40 

42 44 

46 

48 

50 

Bust... 

. 42 

44 

46 

48 


Waist 

.. 28 

30 

32 

34 36 

38 40 

42 

44 

46 

Waist.. 

. 34 

36 

3814 41 


Neck. 

.. 13J4 14 

14 J4 15 1514 16 1614 17 

1714 18 

Hip.... 

. 44 

46 

48 

50 


Sleeve.. 33 

38 

33 

33 34 

34 34 

35 

35 

35 


A NEW basic fitting pattern is available now; a must for the beginner and a 
guide for the experienced home sewer. With the change in fashion sil¬ 
houette, this simple guide to good fitting is especially valuable. 

Using illustrated directions, the basic pattern is made up in muslin. Neces¬ 
sary alterations are marked on the muslin and transferred to the basic tissue 
included in the package. Then all that’s needed is to transfer these alterations 
from the basic pattern tissue to any chosen style pattern. The basic pattern is 
a carbon copy of your figure, your guarantee of good fit. 

In addition to the common alterations, the new basic pattern contains direc¬ 
tions for making over 20 major and minor changes. Well-illustrated, concise 
instructions are given for many construction details. 

This pattern No. 200, is available in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42. It 
may be obtained from your nearest local Butterick dealer or from Department 
J, The Butterick Company, Inc., 528 Evans Ave., Toronto 14, Ont. Price 35 
cents. V 


THE FAMOUS SINCERTOP-BOBBIN PORTABLE 
REGULAR PRICE $119.95 

NOW is the time to get SINGER quality at a low, low price. 

LOOK AT ALL THESE SINGER FEATURES: 

• Round bobbin • Hinged Presser foot 

• Automatic bobbin winder • Numbered tension control! 

• Back-tack stitch • Smart carrying case 


CABINET MODEL, TOO! ONLY 
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These fall fashions offer the relaxed appearance and wearability 
which was introduced so dramatically with the chemise last season. 
The blouson influence is evident in this basic suit and in the bodice of 
the fashionably versatile dress, suitable for daytime and evening wear. 

Consider the flowered wools, new this year, when shopping for 
dress fabric. Floral patterns may be subdued in color or in exciting 
contrast and are found in wool jersey, crepes and challis. When buy¬ 
ing, observe the fabric from a distance. A pattern that’s beautiful at 
close hand may lose interest with distance. Small scale designs are 
best for the petite figure, large bold designs flatter the tall, well- 
proportioned one. Medium-scaled low-contrast prints, evenly spaced, 
look well on the full figure. 



No. 8699 

In this version of the sheath the 
bodice, bloused top and bottom, is 
bordered by a scooped yoke cut with 
the sleeves. “A” shows a three-quarter 
sleeve with standaway cowl collar; 
“B” offers short sleeves and a scooped 
neckline. Suggested fabrics are cotton, 
lightweight woolens, synthetics, crepes 
and jerseys. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 
Price 65 cents. 


These Butterick patterns may be obtained from your nearest 
local dealer or from Department J, The Butterick Company, Inc., 
528 Evans Ave., Toronto 14, Ont. j 



No. 8711 

The dashing chemise suit casts a 
slim silhouette. Jacket is semi-fitted 
in front, blouson-pleated in back. “A” 
features a hip-banded jacket with 
bracelet-length sleeves; the long- 
sleeved jacket at “B” closes with a 
tailored bow. Suitable fabrics include 
woolens, jersey, synthetics and blends, 
linen, corduroy. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20. Price 65 cents. 


•• 


! 




A. Lay in Vz inch pleat at center back 
and press. Catch-stitch the neck edge, 
waistline and about 3% inches from 
lower edge. Insert lining into jacket, 
matching seams. Sew underarm seams 
together (loosely by hand) to 3 inches 
below waistline. 


How to Ju 


me a 



B. Pin lining to jacket around armhole 
and to shoulder pad. Sew lining around 
armhole seam and to shoulder pad with 
a tiny stitch on the outside and a long, 
loose stitch underneath. 




C. Turn under front and neck edges at 
seam line; clip curve at intervals on back 
neck edge. Pin lining to facing along 
seam line. Turn up hem of jacket lining; 
place Vz inch from lower edge of jacket. 



D. Slip-stitch as shown Vz inch from 
edge of lining. Slip-stitch remainder of 
lining in place. 


E 



E. Turn up lower 
edge of sleeve lin¬ 
ing at seam line. 
Slip-stitch to inner 
edge of hem along 
seam line. V 
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INSIST ON A GENUINE 


fleat-fl ouser 


• Perfect fit for complete protection. 

• Easy to install—no holes to drill. 

• FULL-VUE tinted windshield gives 
wide-angle unobstructed vision—even 
in close cultivation. 

• CONTROLLED HEAT . . . One-piece 
construction, just roll it back. 


Write for name 
of nearest 
dealer. 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER ... 
YET PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 
ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Box 53. Winnipeg, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Box 1184, Regina, Sask. 
ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 


REMINDER! 

It is only a short time 
to November 1st 

Under the 1958 Emergency Fodder 

Policy shared with railways and the 

Federal Government: 

• Full railway freight is paid on hay 
shipped with authorization form 
(available from Plant Industry Branch, 
Regina). 

• 4<* per ton mile is paid for trucking 
hay up to $7.50 per ton. 

REMEMBER! 

• Snow and storms can block roads 
and make loading and shipping hay 
expensive and uncertain. 

• Build up hay stocks NOW in case of 
a severe winter and drouth next year. 

• Fodder supplies are good — NOW. 
Get lists of hay for sale from Munici¬ 
pal Offices, Ag. Reps or Plant In¬ 
dustry Branch. Regina. 

REPEATER! 

LIVESTOCK 

FODDER RESERVES 

SECURITY 

r. e. McKenzie. 

Director. Plant Industry Branch 

Hon. I. C. Nollet, W. H. Homer, 

Minister of Agriculture. Deputy Minister. 


For Each Member 
ot the Family ... 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 



GRAIN LOADER REPAIRS: 

Bronze bushings, oil bath pre- COC QR 
cision strong gear box. Only_ 

Fits all loaders. (delivered) 

VEE PULLEYS: New 4-step 3"-4"- 
5"-6" engine vee pulley $7.25. 24" pump 
jack pulley $10.95; 18.5" only $8.95; 14" 
$3.95 (delivered), etc. 

SIREN MFG. CO. LTD. 

3436—15 St. S.E. Calgary, Alberta 



On the farm and at home 

Looking for a Hobby? 


aT a recent Philatelic Specialists 
4 - Y Exhibition at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Mrs. Reita 
Kerton met and talked with Mr. 
Douglas Patrick, a well-known stamp 
collecter and adviser, and newspaper 
columnist. She asked a number of 
questions about the growth of phi¬ 
lately, and his answers will be of in¬ 
terest to would-be philatelists. 

Q: What is the first step a novice 
stamp collector could take? 

A: Classify and sort stamps into 
countries. The beginning collector 
usually tries to do too much first off. 
It is enough to buy a package of in¬ 
expensive envelopes and use these for 
the first sorting, writing the name of 
the country on the outside. You now 
need a stiff-leaved book in which to 
mount the stamps. A loose-leaf ver¬ 
sion is best. A stamp album without 
printed pictures of stamps allows 
variety in arrangement. 

Q: How do you get gum and bits 
of envelope off the back of a used 
stamp? 

A: Many stamps come to no harm 
in water. Immerse them in a bowl of 
cold water for an hour or two, then 
very gently slide the stamps from the 
paper. Never force! 

Q: What about unused stamps? Do 
you take the gum off them, too? 

A: Oh no! Never remove gum from 
mint stamps, and you must get into 
the habit of using tweezers to handle 
them. Plated tweezers will not leave 
rust marks . . . the round-ended or 
spade-ended tweezers are best. 

Q: Maybe you would tell me . . . 
when was the first adhesive stamp 
made? How was the first letter in 
Canada delivered? 

A: Hey . . . wait a minute . . . not 
so fast. It might surprise you to know 


that the father of Canadian Post 
Office was Renjamin Franklin. He 
started post offices in Quebec City, 
Three Rivers, and Montreal. Today, 
this has grown to 12,825 post offices 
scattered from Devon Island, a thou¬ 
sand miles from the North Pole, to 
Newfoundland’s Avalon Peninsula. 

Q: And the first letter in Canada? 

A: That would have been taken 
care of by one of our colorful postal 
couriers along the St. Lawrence River. 
Postage stamps were first used in 
Canada in 1851. 

Q: Adhesive? 

A: Oh yes, the adhesive postage 
stamp was bom in 1840. Rut stamps 
of one kind or another, representing 
payment for carrying, were used 
before that. Today these are marked 
as collectors’ items. 

Q: Who do you suppose sent the 
first air mail letter? 

A: King Solomon. Look up in your 
Bible and you’ll see he sent carrier 
pigeons to the Queen of Sheba. 

Q: So when I look up and see a 
red light of a mail plane blink on and 
off I can say, “Air carriage is not so 
modem after all.” 

A: Perhaps. But Canadians have a 
right to be proud of their modem air 
service. Canada is the first country in 
the world to adopt air carriage of mail 
on such a large scale. In recent years 
all letter mail weighing one ounce or 
less mailed in Canada for delivery in 
Canada, prepaid at ordinary letter 
rate, has been transported by air, 
provided that air service would speed 
delivery. It’s called “All Up Mail.” 

He went on, “Another point of in¬ 
terest is our Arctic mailman. You go 
to a mailbox and pick up a letter any 
day. In the far north, particularly the 



Canadians enjoy a mail service unique 
in the world ; letters for delivery in 
Canada go air mail, at ordinary rates. 


eastern Arctic, there are over 12,000 
people. These people are served by 
ship. Every summer the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment steamer, the C. D. HOWE, 
leaves Montreal laden with supplies 
for settlements of eastern Arctic. On 
board is a regular post office with a 
qualified postmaster.” 

Mr. Patrick concluded the conver¬ 
sation with a reminder that stamp col¬ 
lecting is entertaining, instructive, 
leads to friendships the world over, 
and is a hobby that more and more 
Canadians are taking up. Certainly it 
has appeal for young people. As proof, 
he pointed out the many teen-agers 
and even children who were viewing 
the special philatelic display with 
careful and expertly critical appraisal. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Stamp collecting 
is also a form of investing, as stamp 
values can only go up as time cuts 
down the supply. Because philatelists 
will pay large sums for certain stamps, 
racketeers sometimes circulate forged 
or altered stamps. The young stamp 
collector would do well to subscribe 
to a reliable philately journal or join 
a philatelic association, from which he 
will receive the latest information on 
stamp releases. (The CBC Stamp Club 
of the Air, Box 500, Toronto, is an 
excellent starting club for junior 
stamp collectors.) V 



An envelope’s exterior doesn’t interest these north¬ 
erners; they want the letter, word from home, in 
via Arctic post office, the steamer C. D. HOWE. 


Stamp collectors, such as Doug Patrick, Toronto, are called philat¬ 
elists. Philately, roughly translated from Greek, means “ untaxed” 
. . . a postage stamp carries a letter free-of-charge to the recipient. 
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A Bad Case 
of Freezles 


by DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 

J ACK FROST opened one eye, 
closed it, and opened the other. 
On the chair at his bedside table 
were russet, ochre, brown and bright 
red paints. Some were for one type of 
tree and some for another. In those 
days. Jack Frost kept his colors 
separate. 

“Get up, Jack,” called his mother. 
“There are ever so many leaves to 
paint. Is something the matter?” 

Jack was very spry. He had to be, 
to reach the bendy ends of branches 
where the leaves grew. Throwing off 
his covers, he jumped onto the floor. 

✓ Then he flopped back into bed. 
He closed one eye, and he closed the 
other. He wiggled his toes and shook 
his hands. 

“What’s the matter?” called Mrs. 
Frost. “Breakfast is ready. Everything 
you like!” 


Then he looked at his mother, and 
his mother looked at him. IfAhis tem¬ 
perature were freezing, that meant 
only one thing. He had come down 
with a bad case of the freezles. 

Mrs. Frost looked at Jack, and Jack 
looked into the m'rror. And sure 
enough, he was getting spots: Russet, 
and ochre and brown and bright red. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” said Jack Frost sadly. 

“It means you’ll have to stay in 
bed.” 

“So how will I ever get the leaves 
all painted before they fall? Oh, oh, 
oh!” 

Mrs. Frost called in Dr. Skilawig. 
He looked Jack over, broke another 
thermometer and said, “Stay in bed 
until you’re well.” 

So Jack Frost stayed in bed. His 
mother pulled the shade down so the 
light wouldn’t bother his eyes. He was 
thankful he couldn’t see the trees out¬ 
side with their unpainted leaves. 
Whenever Mrs. Frost had a few extra 
minutes, she would go out and paint 
some of the leaves. But she couldn’t 
do too much of it, and the lime was 
drawing closer when the leaves would 
fall. 

Jack Frost worried and worried, 
but he knew there was nothing to do 
but take care of himself and get over 
the freezles. 

W HEN 3 days were up. Dr. 

Skilawig made a call and gave 
Jack Frost a check-up. He put a ther¬ 
mometer in Jack’s mouth, and this 
time it didn’t freeze. Then he peered 
at Jack. “The freezle spots are all 
gone,” lie, said. “You can get up.” 

Jack Frost jumped out of bed. He 
waved one arm. He waved the other. 


Well, Jack Frost had to be strong, 
and he did like to eat. So he tried 
once more. Up, up, up, up—bam! His 
foot fell down. Then—bam! He rolled 
over onto the floor, upsetting his 
paints, just a bit. He was relieved he 
had not mixed them up. Then he 
unfolded himself. Poor Jack Frost! 
No other morning had ever been like 
this! He walked stiffly into the 
kitchen. 

“Set you right down,” Mrs. Frost 
said. “I’ll have the food before you 
in a minute.” 


Not a single ache. Not a single pain. 
He leapt into the kitchen, where Mrs. 
Frost had breakfast all ready: Cereal 
with frosting, toast smothered with 
frosting preserves, eggs with frosting 
and milk with frosting foam. He ate 
every bit of it, and then cleaned up 
the frosting bowl. 

Only 2 days remained before the 
leaves would fall. Most of them were 
still all green and leathery instead of 
crisp and colorful. Jack Frost dashed 
all his paints onto his palette and 
scurried about the leaves. He dipped 


As Jack Frost bent into the chair, 
aches and pains shot through him. 

He looked at the food. Everything 
was exactly as Jack Frost liked it: 
Cereal with frosting, toast with frost¬ 
ing, eggs with frosting and even milk 
with foamy frosting. White, sugary 
frosting tumbled from everything. 

Jack Frost pushed the food away. 
“Making breakfast was such a lot of 
work for you, Mother,” he said. “I’m 
sorry I don’t feel like eating.” 

Then he stood up and limped back 
to bed. “I must have caught some¬ 
thing while I was painting leaves 
yesterday.” 

Mrs. Frost hurried in with a ther¬ 
mometer. Jack Frost held it in his 
mouth one minute. Then he shook his 
arms and opened his mouth. The ther¬ 
mometer crashed onto the floor and 
splintered into 5,000 pieces. 

“Why, Jack,” said Mrs. Frost, pick¬ 
ing up the pieces, “the thermometer 
froze in your mouth!” 

“It felt freezing!” said Jack. 


his brush furiously and splashed on 
the colors. 

(Please turn to page 56) 




DOMINION 

l R0YAL 1 

y TIRES 


Dodd's 


You may never find out how deci¬ 
sively the New WINTERIDES can pull 
you out of trouble . . . Because they 
are the most successful tread design 
ever to keep you out of trouble. 

They actually carve out their own trac¬ 
tion in deep mud or snow. Equip your 
truck with WINTERIDES for the ‘winter 
rides' of your life. 


SUPER 

DOMINION ROYAL GRBPMASTER 


The toughest tire for the roughest 
going . . . 70% deeper antiskid and 
undertread — from shoulder to shoulder 
... Tougher rubber and stronger carcass 
give extraordinary protection against 
cuts and bruises ... As much at home on 
the farm by-ways as on the highways! 


The most successful design yet to 
reduce side-slip and keep you 
easily on course! It's the high 
center rib that does it, and the 
wide spacing between ribs. Defin¬ 
itely the finest "front" you can buy! 


Dominion Rubber 

COMPANY LIMITED 


"You mean to say— 
just 3-a-day may 
send backache away! 


Sounds good! Logical, too! You see the normal job of the T:| 

• kidneys is to remove excess wastes and acids 

—so often the cause of backache—from the '|||| 
system. Dodd’s Kidney Pills stimulate the 
kidneys in this function and so may bring you m 
that welcome relief from backache they have \ 
many others. Try just 3-a-day. You can depend 
on Dodd’s — in the blue box with the red band. 64 
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YEARS OF RUGGED DUTY, 
LONG WEAR, PRECISION, 
(&tr\ a“d POWER 

go into a 





The Badger Barn Cleaner is designed to 
do the job you expect of a Barn Cleaner. 
Just snap a switch and watch Buddy 
Badger go to work. 

NO LOAD IS TOO BIG FOR THE NEW 
BADGER "SUPER FORGED" CHAIN. Let 
us tell you all about this new chain 
and why a BADGER will really solve 
your barn cleaning problems. 

Distributed by DeLaval Co. Ltd. 


BADGE* NORTHLAND INC. 

BOX 31, DEPT. CG KAUKAUNA, WIS. 


He hated doing such a hasty job, 
but there were so many trees to cover. 
There wasn’t even time to see what 
he was doing. 

His palette became messier and 
messier and soon all the colors were 
running together. He still didn’t take 
a minute out. 

He didn’t know what he was doing 
until his mother came to call him in 
for dinner. She stared and stared. 
“Jack Frost, those leaves!” 

Had he spoiled them with his hasty 
painting? He didn’t want to stop and 
look now. 

“Those leaves are bee-ootiful this 
year!” his mother was saying. 

So Jack Frost looked, and he looked 
again. Instead of all one color for 
each tree the way he had always done 
it before, the colors were mixed up 
on the leaves. And each leaf had a 
different mixture. Because he had 
worked so fast, they were more beau¬ 
tiful than ever. 

Every year after that, Jack Frost 
used only 2 days for painting the 


leaves. With the extra time, he was 
able to develop other cold-weather 
arts, like window painting. He never 
had to worry about coming down 
with the freezles because, of course, 
after you’ve had one bad case of 
freezles, you’re immune to them. V 


£ Joun(j Canada 

Sock Week 

November 15-22, 1958 


Canada’s boys and girls are now 
learning at home and at school that 
the books they study, and those they 
read for fun, are good friends. Next 
month they will celebrate their own 
Young Canada Book Week. To mark 
this important occasion, we asked two 
of our young readers to tell you about 
two books for young people. One of 
these, “Time of Wonder,” by Robert 
McCloskey, was given a medal be¬ 
cause it was judged the most distin¬ 
guished American picture book for 




"Sheer pleasure,” says Bob Goulet, 
Canada’s favourite television star. 
You, too, can enjoy the world’s 
most comfortable shave with 
Philishave’s exclusive rotary action. 

Ordinary shavers have a 
back-and-forth, stop-start action 
that may irritate the skin— 
PHILISHAVE has rotary action 
that cannot nick the skin or pull the 
beard. Swift and smooth— 
PHILISHAVE Speedshaver’s 
rotary blades shave your beard 
clean, close and comfortable. 


PHIUS 


ROTARY ELECTRIC 


iSom/sA 


i'hawr 


Patented 
rounded skin¬ 
smoothing 
rim, sets up 
each whisker. 


rotary 
spin the 
whiskers off 
first time 
round.- 


Watch 

"Cross Canada Hit Parade’* 
Mondays. Sponsored by 
Philishave Rotary Electric Speedshaver 

Push-button 
hinged 

shaving head 
springs open 
for easy 
cleaning. 



PHILIPS INDUSTRIES LIMITED DIVISION OF PHILIPS ELECTRONICS INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Philishave Speedshaver • Television • Stereophonic High Fidelity * Radio • Tape Recorders • Dictating 
Equipment • Lighting • Other Philips Products — Electronic Microscopes and Medical X-Ray Apparatus 



children. The other, “The Great 
Chief,” by Kerry Wood, received an 
award from Canada’s Governor-Gen¬ 
eral for being the best juvenile story 
of the year.— The Editors. 

“Time of Wonder” 

Reviewed by Marilee McGuire 
Aged 10 

This book tells the story of a family 
of two girls and their mother and 
father, who spend their holidays on 
an island in Maine. The illustrations 
are beautiful and make me feel that 
I am right with the family on their 
holiday. Once there was a fog and 
it lifted and then the hummingbirds 
started humming, the bees buzzing, 
and the water was blue as blue. 
Another time a hurricane came to the 
island and trees were knocked over 
and water and wind blew into their 
house. 

I have never been to the seaside 
but I would like to go now that I have 
read this book and I think you would 
too, if you read it. The children in the 
book have many happy adventures, 
doing things so much different to 
what they do at home in the city. 

“The Great Chief” 

Reviewed by Simon Cobb, Aged 8 

I like the book very much because 
it is very exciting. The book was very 
interesting hut I do not think that 
children under seven should have the 
book. 1 think that chapter four, about 
the ambush, was the best chapter. I 
think that the story was exciting be¬ 
cause it was true. Maskepetoon was 
The Great Chief of the Crees. At the 
beginning of the book Maskepetoon 
wanted war, hut at the end of the 
book he wanted peace, because he did 
not want any more Indians to die in 
battle. V 


Reason’s 

UNICEF—the United Nations Chil¬ 
dren's Fund—is again offering boxed 
greeting cards. Profits from sales go 
to help less fortunate mothers and 
children in tour continents. Designed 
by world famous artists, the cards 
capture the mood oi traditional festi¬ 
vals. 

They come with or without greet¬ 
ings in the five official U.N. languages. 

Information regarding UNICEF 
greeting cards may be obtained from 
local branches of the United Nations 
Association in Canada or from the 
Canadian UNICEF Committee, 280 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ont. V 
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INTERNATIONAL 


• knows farming ... that’s why *. 
they make the best 

trucks for the farm!” 

• • • 









INTERNATIONAL 

TRUCKS 

are Built by the Company 
with Fifty Years Experience 
in meeting your Specialized Needs 


The farmer needs a truck that is built for farm work. Body type and 
capacity must be tailored to the loads he hauls. Rugged dependability 
is needed to stand up to the strain of driving in fields, lanes and rutted 
country roads. And the farmer needs economy too. 

Buy a truck that measures up to your needs. Buy an International- 
built by the company that has pioneered in building modern, efficient 
equipment for today’s farming. 

It makes good sense to buy the trucks that will give trouble-free 
service for years to come —because they are all-truck built for the 
work you have to do! 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


• •• the sure sign of efficient farming 


N 
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Amendment to the Regulations under 

THE FUEL OIL TAX ACT 

Use of Purple Fuel in Farm Trucks 

(a) Purple fuel may be used for the operation of farm vehicles 
licensed as such, pursuant to the Public Service Vehicles Act, 
owned and operated by farmers, ranchers and market gar¬ 
deners, and used solely in connection with their own farm, 
ranch or market garden operations or personal transportation, 
but not in connection with any other line of business in which 
the owner may be engaged. 

(b) It is unlawful for fuel oil agents to have purple fuel oil in 
pumps or other dispensing equipment used for delivering or 
dispensing fuel oil directly into the fuel tank of a motor 
vehicle. This does not apply to a farmer who has on his farm, 
pumps or other dispensing equipment containing purple fuel 
oil, solely for use on his own farm. A farmer is not permitted 
to have his truck tank filled with purple fuel oil at a service 
or bulk station. 

Government of the Province 
of Alberta 

Department of the Provincial Secretary 



a rule, divide the cost of the material 
in the same proportion as they divide 
the share of crop. The tenant applies 
the fertilizer at no cost to the land- 
owner. Likewise, when chemical weed 
sprays or insect sprays are used, the 
cost of the chemicals is divided the 
same way as for fertilizers, the tenant 
applying the chemical to the crop at 
his expense. 

Half Crop Share Lease 

T HE half crop share lease, common 
on the Prairies 30 years ago, in 
which the landowner supplied all 
seed and paid half the twine and 
threshing costs, largely disappeared 
with the coming of the combine. Some 
have continued on the half share basis 
but the owner now, besides supplying 
all seed, pays only one-third share of 
the harvesting costs performed by 
swather and combine, but still re¬ 
ceives one-half share of the grain pro¬ 
duced delivered to nearest elevator. 

Likewise the 50-50 lease, common 
in the cornbelt a few years ago, is less 
popular today. It allowed for a joint 
livestock enterprise, but the land- 
owner, besides paying for half the 



FENCING 


SPREADING 


SCRAPING 


LEVELLING 


REAR LOADING 


FRONT LOADING 


You can keep your tractor busy all year... 
save labour... save time...with FORD 100% hydraulic 
materials handling equipment 


Your Ford Tractor Dealer will be happy to 
demonstrate Ford materials handling equip¬ 
ment on your property. You’ll see top perform¬ 
ance on the job—and you’ll see how dependable 
Ford 100% hydraulic equipment can save 
money for you all year ’round. 

What do you need? Choose from Ford’s com¬ 


plete line of tractors, front and rear mounted 
loaders with scoops and manure forks, front and 
rear mounted blades, angle dozers, snow blades, 
reversible scoops, manure spreaders, fork lifts, 
back-hoes, post-hole diggers and drivers. 

You’ll do more jobs more economically with 
dependable, quality-engineered Ford equipment. 


first in materials handling 

See, write or ’phone your FORD TRACTOR DEALER-he’s ready to demonstrate 



feed and seed, also paid one-half of 
the general operating expenses, in¬ 
cluding fuel for the tractor, and owned 
one-half of the livestock. The tenant 
supplied all labor, including board, 
all power and horses, all equipment, 
and owned half of the livestock. He 
also supplied half the feed and seed 
and paid half the general operating 
expenses. Everything produced and 
sold from the farm was divided 50-50 
as between landlord and tenant. 

Most of the difficulties arising out 
of the 50-50 lease came from sharing 
the cost of the operating expenses, 
including fuel for the tractor, over 
which the landowner had little con¬ 
trol. In the days of horses they were 
fed out of the undivided grain, but 
when the tractor replaced the horse 
the picture changed. 

Livestock Share Lease 

M ANY landowners would like to 
share in a livestock enterprise. 
It often requires a fairly heavy invest¬ 
ment in buildings and other improve¬ 
ments, including a convenient water 
supply to handle livestock. The invest¬ 
ment in the livestock may also be con¬ 
siderable. The farm operator must be 
qualified by aptitude, training and ex¬ 
perience to care for livestock. 

Under the typical livestock share 
lease, all of the productive livestock 
is jointly owned. All of the farm labor 
and equipment is usually furnished by 
the tenant, while the landlord fur¬ 
nishes the land and necessary im¬ 
provements, including all buildings, 
corrals, fences, feed bunks, etc., pays 
insurance on same, and also pays the 
land taxes. 

Where land is under a crop share 
lease, and livestock are included in 
the joint enterprise, it simplifies mat¬ 
ters if the share in the livestock re¬ 
turns is the same as that for the crops. 
Thus, under a one-third crop share 
lease the landlord would own one- 
third of the livestock and the tenant 
two-thirds. The stock would be fed 
out of the undivided share of crop, 
which would also be owned on a one- 
third to two-thirds basis. When any 
cattle were sold, whether from the 
original herd or from natural increase, 
the returns would be divided one- 
third to the landowner and two-thirds 
to the tenant. All purchases for the 
breeding herd, including sires and all 
feed purchased, as well as veterinary 
expenses, would be borne one-third 
by the landlord and two-thirds by the 
tenant. 

If feeder cattle or lambs were pur¬ 
chased for feeding and resale, and the 
tenant could not finance his two- 
thirds share of the purchase price, the 
necessary funds might be borrowed 
jointly or severally from the bank, or 
the landlord might be able and will¬ 
ing to finance the purchase price of all 
the livestock purchased. When the fat 
stock were sold, then all of the money 
advanced to purchase the feeders 
would be repaid first, plus interest and 
marketing costs, and the residue or 
net proceeds would then be divided 
one-third to the landlord and two- 
thirds to the tenant. 

Under this one-third to two-thirds 
livestock and crop share leasing ar¬ 
rangement there woud be no cash 
rental for pasture or hay land to the 
landlord, because he would receive 
his share of returns from their use 
when the livestock was sold. The land- 








lord would bear no share of the gen¬ 
eral operating expenses involved in 
producing the crops, nor would he 
share in the costs of labor or special 
equipment required for the livestock 
enterprise. 

Labor Share Lease 

T HE problem of financing equip¬ 
ment, let alone livestock, is often 
too great for a young man to under¬ 
take so as to establish himself as a 
tenant on an economic farm unit. 
Occasionally, a well-equipped owner- 
operator wishes to retire from active 
farming. He may have a son, or knows 
some other qualified young man in 
which he has confidence, who he 
wishes to help establish on his farm. 
In some areas there are what is known 
as labor share leases. They are usually 
of short duration, and should be one 
step in the ladder to tenancy, and 
later land ownership. 

In the labor share lease the owner 
furnishes a fully equipped farm and 
usually carries considerable manage¬ 
ment responsibility, often continuing 
to live on the farm or in a nearby 
center. 

In the first stage, under the labor 
share lease, the landowner supplies 
everything but labor. The operator 
receives a share of the farm income 
and is paid a monthly wage—the going 
farm wage, or at least a fair wage— 
and either a small share of the pro¬ 
ceeds from all sales from the farm, say 
10 per cent, or a portion of the net 
profit, possibly 25 to 50 per cent. 

As soon as possible the owners 
should sell the equipment or some of 
it at a nominal figure to the operator, 
on terms if necessary, and enter into 
a crop share lease. There is less chance 
for dispute and misunderstanding, if 
the operator is using and wearing out 
his own equipment. 

The operator may not be able or 
willing to take over all the equipment 
at one time. In a second stage the 
operator takes over, or furnishes, the 
less expensive machines which may be 
purchased from the landowner. He 
continues to supply all of the man 
labor and receives a larger share of 
the proceeds, 20-25 per cent, or 40 to 
50 per cent, of the net profits; he may 
receive a yearly wage also. The owner 
supplies the land, pays taxes and in 
some cases provides the more ex¬ 
pensive machines. 

At the next stage, the operator 
acquires all of the equipment, includ¬ 
ing the more expensive machines, and 
enters into a straight one-third share 
crop lease. If livestock are in the pic¬ 
ture, he takes over a two-thirds own¬ 
ership in the livestock and all pro¬ 
ceeds from the farm are divided one- 
third to the landowner and two-thirds 
to the tenant. 

If the tenant operator purchases 
some or all of the equipment and live¬ 
stock from the owner on credit, he 
should sign a note to cover such a 
purchase. Under such circumstances 
the owner may require an additional 
share of crop be delivered to him, say 
one-sixth or one-quarter share, and 
apply the proceeds from its sale on 
the note until the note plus interest 
is paid. Then the tenant continues to 
deliver only a full share of the crop 
under the terms of his lease. If the 
tenant does well under his lease, he 
may eventually be able to buy the 
farm outright or inherit it on the 
owner’s death. V 



THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


F4823 


THE IBANK 


that likes to talk business with farmers! 


Any farmer who wants to talk business will always find 
a warm welcome at any Toronto-Dominion branch. 

All our managers are thoroughly familiar with the 
regulations covering Farm Improvement Loans, and 
they’re familiar >ivith the farming problems in their area. 
So whether you simply wish to open a savings account 
. . . or get a loan for some major improvement, 
you’ll get sound, honest assistance from your local 
Toronto-Dominion manager. If you haven’t met him — 
drop in and get acquainted. 


THE BANK 



EPENDABLE CROP 


Many things in life are like the crops you sow and 

harvest, and some are more dependable than others. 

Life insurance is an absolutely dependable crop. 

The premiums you sow will yield a definite, sure harvest of 
money for you when you need it, or for your family’s protection. 


Make sure you have adequate life insurance to harvest. 


Call the SUN LIFE representative 
in your neighbourhood 



URANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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What Farm Organizations Are Doing 


(Continued from page 9) 
ern Canadian fanners. . . . The extent 
of the assistance suggested would in¬ 
dicate a misconception as to the seri¬ 
ousness of the agricultural situation. 
. . . Canadian agriculture has suffered 
from income anemia for a number of 
years, during which time the farmers 
have been required to subsidize large 
segments of the economy. This has 
.sapped the lifeblood of the farm 
economy, to the point where a very 
large proportion of farmers have little 
financial resistance left and fall prey 
to many drastic and costly devices in 
an effort to remain solvent. Farmers 
. . . appreciate various measures 
which have been introduced or are 
under consideration as long-term meas¬ 
ures in the interests of improved agri¬ 
cultural conditions. What is required, 
and what farmers have expected, is a 
system of deficiency payments that 
would make it possible for a large 


proportion of the farmers to hang on 
until anticipated benefits of the long¬ 
term projects can be felt. The current 
measure . . . will be of some assistance 
in meeting harvesting expenses, but 
will do very little to meet the basic 
income need of the farm industry.” V 

NSFA DIRECTORS MEET 

Nova Scotia Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture directors, meeting at Truro in 
late August, gave special attention to 
farm credit, the current vegetable mar¬ 
keting situation and the promotion of 
a hog production program in the prov¬ 
ince. The directors made these de¬ 
cisions: 

• To urge again the necessity of 
implementing the recommendations of 
the Hawkins Commission on Rural 
Credit, and to impress upon Federal 
M.P.’s the immediate need for action 
in this field. 


• To appoint a committee of pro¬ 
ducers, representative of the province, 
to lay plans for more orderly market¬ 
ing of fruits and vegetables. It was 
the view of the directors that the mar¬ 
keting methods employed in the cur¬ 
rent year had never been worse. 

• To adopt a Policy Committee re¬ 

port dealing with immediate and 
long-term plans for extra promotion of 
hog production aimed at raising at 
least 100,000 hogs in the first year of 
operation of the N.S Co-operative 
Abattoir Ltd. V 

TO OPPOSE 
FREIGHT RATE BOOST 

Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union Pres¬ 
ident Alf Gleave has indicated that the 
railway companies’ request for a 19 per 
cent freight rate boost will be vigor¬ 
ously opposed by the Farm Unions. He 
stated it is ironical that the Federal 
Government was about to make pay¬ 
ments of $40 million in an effort to 
inject some capital into the economy 
and at the same time the railways 


were attempting to siphon off $60 
million in their proposed freight rate 
increase. Mr. Gleave noted that the 
Cabinet had taken action in April to 
disallow a 3.6 per cent boost granted 
the railways by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and expressed the 
hope that their attitude to the pres¬ 
ently proposed rate increase would be 
the same. IFUC President James Pat¬ 
terson has been requested to go to 
Ottawa to present Farm Union views 
on the matter. V 

EGG MARKETING 
BOARD DEFEATED 

An Alberta Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture spokesman, commenting on the 
recent egg marketing plebiscite in the 
province, indicated that the failure of 
large numbers of producers to exercise 
their franchise led to the vote being 
lost. Alberta legislation requires that 
51 per cent of eligible producers must 
support a producer marketing plan 
before it can become operative. In the 
plebiscite 75 per cent of the 15,301 
producers who voted supported the 
egg marketing board. However, the 
favorable votes represented only 40 
per cent of the total eligible. The result 
is likely to discourage the principle of 
producer marketing boards. V 

Continued from page 17 


NOT TOO DEEP 


5- 

It took courage for Ray Lenzen to 
plan a dairy farm at Hazel Dell in 
1948. Only 39 acres were broken in 
one half-section, and another half-sec¬ 
tion was entirely bush. In addition, 
he had an old log barn on his hands 
and a house that was just adequate. 

His VLA loans have been $1,200 
for equipment, $1,000 for clearing 
and breaking, and $2,000 for a new 
barn. With this backing he went to 
work and broke 200 acres, seeding 
70 to brome, alfalfa and sweet clover, 
and keeping the rest as rough pasture. 
The log barn saw its last days this 
summer, to be replaced by a rigid 
frame one measuring 38' by 60', with 
stanchions for 30 cows and a milk 
house built onto it. Electricity came 
to the farm a year ago, enabling him 
to switch to milking machines and to 
install a milk cooler. 

Ray started with Shorthorns, but 
bought a Holstein bull 5 years ago, 
and now he has some purebred Hol- 
steins and is increasing their number. 
He ships milk from 20 cows, which 
are on test twice monthly, and lie’s 
culling out the low producers. 

There’s still a lot to be done, but 
Ray Lenzen has made a fair amount 
of progress with his plans to concen¬ 
trate on dairying. “I’ve got to mod¬ 
ernize to stay in business,” says Ray. 

To return to the original question: 
is there a chance for the young man 
who wants his own farm? It seems 
that the Veterans’ Land Act makes 
it possible, although it is restricted to 
the veteran and could perhaps do 
more to improve that chance. Not 
everyone who starts out with a VLA 
loan makes good, but the failures 
have been a small minority. VLA files 
are full of examples, such as the five 
discussed here, who have accepted 
the challenge, worked hard and lived 
hard to see it through. V 



IMPERIAL HELPS YOU FEEL SECURE WHEN THEY FLY 

For as long as Canadians have flown. Imperial’s leadership In 
aviation fuels and lubricants has helped make flying safer, surer 


Canada’s earliest airmen depended on 
Imperial aviation products, in war 
and in peace. Imperial gasoline 
powered Canada’s first air mail flight, 
in 1918. 

As more modem planes flew. Imperial 
research provided them with the new 
fuels needed. For many years, Im¬ 
perial was the only Canadian manu¬ 
facturer of aviation alkylate, an essen- 



Esso, 


tial ingredient of aviation gasoline. 
The special skills and technical 
knowledge acquired over the years 
make Imperial today the nation’s 
major supplier of aviation fuels. 
These skills and experience pay divi¬ 
dends to the motorist today when 
premium grades of gasoline are 
approaching top aviation octane 
standards. 


AVERAGE OCTANE 


•CANADIAN AVERAGE PREMIUM GRADE 


Octane of premium grade 
gasolines approaches top 
aviation requirements . 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


IMPERIAL. Oil.. ..FOR 78 YEARS A LEADER IN CANADA’S GROWTH 
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(Continued from, page 7) devised to spread production more 

Cheese. The Board has indicated widely over the year instead of hitting 
that 1958 stocks of cheese acquired the market all at once (September) 
under the price support program will when prices are lowest. The seasonal 
be offered to the trade for domestic nature of production here drastically 
distribution at 36^ per lb. f.o.b. ware- limits the market, 
house. At the present time, Canadian 

Peaches. The Board has been lambs go to market at 90 pounds and 
authorized to provide a minimum dress out at about 35 pounds. This 
price of $83.00 per ton for No. 1 doesn’t give the butcher much to work 
peaches, 2 in. in diameter minimum, with so he has to up the price of the 
delivered for processing in Ontario, better cuts, thereby pricing the meat 
The Board will pay to the grower any out of the market. Most producers 
amount by which the average return appear to favor an advertising pro¬ 


gram, and feel the fairest way to pay 
for this would be a levy on wool pro¬ 
duction (every lamb has a mother and 
the mothers contribute wool); About 
the only drawback to this is that the 
straight lamb feeder would escape 
the levy, yet benefit most from the 
promotion. 

Need for a more buoyant Canadian 
sheep industry is apparent when one 
considers that the country’s sheep 
population was 3 million at the turn 
of the century as compared to a 
human population of 1 million. Today, 
there are only 1.6 million sheep in 
Canada, and over 17 million people, 


in spite of the fact that sheep are con¬ 
sidered one of the livestock industry’s 
best moneymakers. V 

HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 

Installation of carbon dioxide equip¬ 
ment to render hogs unconscious prior 
to slaughter has been completed and 
is now in use at the Toronto plant of 
Canada Packers Limited. Known as 
the Hog Immobilizer, the equipment 
was purchased in Denmark. It can 
operate at a capacity of 400 hogs an 
hour, or close to seven a minute, and is 
considered to present the most humane 
method of practicable slaughter. V 


should fall below this prescribed price, 
which is 89 per cent of the 10-year 
average price. It is believed that this 
support will result in a maximum 
quantity of peaches being canned. 

Honey. The Board has designated 
honey produced in 1958 as an agri¬ 
cultural commodity for the purposes 
of price stabilization. It will pay Vz4 
per lb. on all graded honey delivered 
to registered packers for resale 
throughout Canada for each Vz4 which 
the average price per lb. of No. 1 or 
better grade honey is less than 124 
per lb. The prescribed price of 12 4 is 
about 91 per cent of the 10-year aver¬ 
age price. V 

CO-OPS ARE 
BIG BUSINESS 

Total business done by marketing, 
purchasing, fishermen’s and service 
co-operatives for the year ended July 
31, 1957, was approximately $1,126 
million, according to a report from the 
Economics Division, Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. This represented 
a slight increase over the previous 
year. Only in 1953 was the total busi¬ 
ness volume higher than in 1957. 

In each of the last 2 years the value 
of farm products marketed by co¬ 
operatives has amounted to 30.5 per 
cent of the total value of farm prod¬ 
ucts marketed. The sale of grains and 
seeds accounted for nearly one-half 
the total volume of over $823 million. 
Livestock sales of nearly $200 million 
and dairy products in the value of 
$167 million were the other two main 
categories. 

A sales volume of nearly $204 mil¬ 
lion was recorded by co-operatives 
handling merchandise and supplies. 
This represented a gain of $25 million 
compared with 1956. Feed and fertil¬ 
izer sales dominate the picture, being 
in excess of $100 million and repre¬ 
senting 35 per cent of the total. 

With a total of 2,867 co-operatives 
reporting in 1957, approximately 70 
per cent were of the marketing and 
purchasing type; which also accounted 
for 1,363,470 out of a total of 1,628,- 
362 memberships. V 

SHEEP COMMITTEE AT WORK 

Three recommendations which will 
probably come from Agriculture Min¬ 
ister Douglas Harkness’ Sheep Com¬ 
mittee, which has been touring the 
country from sea to sea investigating 
all phases of Canadian sheep produc¬ 
tion are: (1) development of a new 
crossbred market lamb which will go 
to market at 120 pounds and provide 
a carcass of 60-70 pounds; (2) an 
educational program to acquaint the 
consumer with the many tempting 
lamb dishes, and the advantages to 
both consumer and retailer of larger 
cuts; and (3) that some means be 



TREAT AS THEY EAT 


Knock Out Disease! 

AUREOMYCIIST/ 


CATTLB 

C '*° 


' JpWMi Plf 


When a disease break occurs among your 
cattle, calves or sheep, immediately begin fast, 
easy, effective treatment by placing AUREO¬ 
MYCIN Crumbles before them in the feed 
Lough. 

Livestock readily consume AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles which have an alfalfa base and 
contain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlor- 
tetracycline per pound. 

Take out the worry and disease losses while 


putting extra returns and profits into your 
livestock operation. Keep AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles always on hand for emergency use. 

AUREOMYCIN Crumbles control disease, 
reduce mortality, and give you earlier market¬ 
ing, better carcasses —the kind buyers prefer! 

Try AUREOMYCIN Crumbles today —and 
see for yourself! Available from your veteri¬ 
narian, druggist or feed dealer. 


Treat scours and sub-clinical or 
“hidden" diseases. Protect 
during stress periods. Increase 
weight gains; promote healthy 
vigor and feed efficiency. 


Treat sheep for enterotoxemla 
(over-eating disease), and 
scours. In all livestock produce 
healthier and more profitable 
animals. 


CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED, 


219 Kennedy St., Winnipeg 

Veterinary Products, 

or 

10989-124th St., Edmonton 

5550 Royalmount Avenue, Montreal 9, Que. 

835 Broadway West, Vancouver 
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The Country Guide 



Hi Folks: 

Somebody is always coming up with 
something to take the ginger out of a 
man, or “joy de veeve” as the French 
call it. Take a nice sharp fall day now, 
with the leaves all red and gold, and 
the air as jippy as a jet stream. Makes 
a man real glad to be alive, you might 
say. 

Anyhow, that’s the way I was feeling 
until Ted Corbett happened along with 
an article written by some lawyer guy 
about farm liability. I had just picked 
up my shotgun and was headed over 
toward the slough to see if I could bag 
a couple of honkers when Ted caught 
up with me. 

“I hear you have a fella coming over 
tomorrow to put one of those new barn 
cleaning machines in,” he said, for an 
opener. 

Knowing him as I do, I figured he 
didn’t come over just to brighten up 
my day. Anyway, he had a sort of cat- 
pouncing-on-a-mouse look about him 
when he dragged this clipping out of 
his pocket. 

“Yep,” I said, “first thing tomorrow 
morning. Bob Jackson s eldest boy is 
going to lend a hand with it, too.” 


“Aha!” he barked triumphantly, 
thumbing through the clipping, “that 
makes you a master who employs 
servants. What’s more important, it 
makes you liable for damages if any¬ 
thing happens to them.” 

“What do you mean, if anything 
happens?” 

“If either of them gets hurt, that’s 
what. Just supposing a beam gives way 
and conks one of ’em on the head, cr 
he falls out of your loft. Boy, he could 
sue you for umpteen thousand dollars! 
You could even lose your farm!” 

“A beam might give way in your 
barn,” I said, getting a bit hot under 
the collar, “but not in mine.” 

“Maybe so, maybe so,” Ted came 
back at me, “but I ain’t the one who’s 
figuring on hiring labor. Come to think 
of it, too, a couple of those rungs on 
your hayloft ladder were pretty shaky 
the last time I climbed up there.” 

Well sir, before that Corbett got 
through telling me all the bad things 
which could happen to me as an em¬ 
ployer, my “joy de veeve” was all 
gone. Putting my shotgun away, I 
headed for the barn to fix a few things 


I’d been meaning to get around to for 
a long time. And I didn’t quit worrying 
until that afternoon when I went into 
town to see Charlie Henshaw about 
some farm liability insurance. ( He’s 


the one who married Ted Corbett’s 
sister last spring .) 

Sincerely yours, 

Pete Williams. 


The Tillers 


by JIM ZILVERBERG 



A I UNDERSTAND JUDY WANTS 
TO RAISE A CALF FOR 4H < 
- -TTL THIS YEAR. 


m HAT FIGURES. SHE'S] 
FOURTEEN YOU 

Cr-TKNOW.| 
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NEW F-16 LOADER 


NEW “IIO” SPREADER 


Farmhand 




SEE YOUR FARMHAND DEALER 

or write: The Farmhand Co. 

Dept. CG-108, 1270 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 3 


THE NEWEST ADDITION to Farmhand’s line of six quality farm 
loaders. The F-16 features “step in” mounting, ahead of steer¬ 
ing wheel. It has a 10-ft. lift height, 2000-lb. breakaway 
capacity and plenty of reach for easy loading of trucks, big 
spreaders, etc. The F-16 is rugged . . . with reinforced, box- 
section lift arms and 2^" modified double-acting lift cylinders. 
Operates from tractor hydraulic system. 44" Scoop and 78" 
Bucket attachments are available. 


^ - j Send information on_ 

FULL 110-BU. CAPACITY, broad, even spread, PTO worm-gear ] 1 om a s,udent ' send special material □ 
drive. The new “110” can’t be beat for all-weather performance, I N 

trouble-free features and low price. Two apron speeds, controlled | Nome ---——- 

from tractor seat. Beaters can be shut off with apron running j Addrnt. 

for easy clean-out. Freeze-proof chain return, #67 detachable . " “ ~ 

chain. Steel sides and %” treated marine plywood floor mean j Town _ ■ Prov_ 

long life, easy upkeep. Single pole tongue for short turns, choice I A Division of Superior Separator Company 

©f 15", 16” or 20” wheels. Optional top beater available. | ______ 


Heres the newest 




lowest-priced FARM HAN 0 


manurehandling team! 


FAST, EASY LOADING AND SPREADING are 

yours at lowest cost with the all-new Farmhand 
F-16 Loader and “110” Spreader. Used alone or 
as a team you can count on top Farmhand per¬ 
formance with a minimum of upkeep. Ask your 

Farmhand dealer for prices, 
and demonstrations. 















Are Weather 



Superstitions True? 

by R. SCHUESSLER 


W HAT does it mean when the 
groundhog sees his shadow at 
noon on February 2? Weather 
experts emphasize that is clear proof 
that the sun is shining—and absolutely 
nothing else. It does not signify that 
the next six weeks will be unreason¬ 
ably cold, or warm, or snowy, or clear. 

Don’t start counting on a white 
Christmas just because squirrels have 
plump tails in autumn. A squirrel’s fat 
tail indicates two things: he’s had an 
ample summer food supply and a 
large appetite. 

When you notice birds flying south 
earlier, or later, than usual, don’t con¬ 
clude anything about the weather to 
come. Our feathered friends may have 
just forgotten to look at the calendar, 
or they may have run out of food. 

But there are some natural weather 
signs that prove trustworthy most of 
the time, authorities point out. 

For instance, if a pitcher stays dry 
on the outside when filled with water, 
and if your hair crackles when you 
comb it, there is relatively little 
moisture in the air. But if the pitcher 
“sweats” and your hair loses its curl, 
the humidity is high. 

The old saw, “Flies and mosquitoes 
are biting and humming; The Swal¬ 
lows fly low; a rainstorm is coming,” 
merits scientific approval because in¬ 
sects fly low in damp air, when their 
wings become heavy. If this is so, you 
can understand why you would hear 
them buzzing around before a rain, 
and why they would stop to rest more 
often, clinging to any convenient sup¬ 
port, including you. Swallows are in¬ 
sect eaters, and when the insects fly 
low, so do the hungry swallows. 

Maybe you feel “rain in your 
bones.” Teeth, bones and bunions 
often ache before a storm. It’s a mat¬ 
ter of blood pressure and air pressure, 
the experts say. Your blood is under 
pressure as it is pumped by your 
heart. This pressure would make you 
swell up slightly, but the pressure of 
the air against you prevents it. When 
the air pressure becomes weaker, it 
can’t push against your body as much 
as before, so it may be that a tiny 
amount of swelling actually takes 
place. 

The cricket is a hopping thermom¬ 
eter, and a reliable one, too. He chirps 
at a rate that increases as the tempera¬ 
ture rises. Count the number of chirps 
in 15 seconds, add 37, and the answer 
should be the temperature. 

A trick for forecasting how the 
combination of heat and humidity will 
affect you is to note the temperature 
of the air, add to it the relative 
humidity in per cent, then divide the 
total by two. If the answer does not 
exceed approximately 75, you can be 
sure the day will be bearable. 

The best weather indicators are the 
barometer, thermometer, and hygro¬ 
meter. The barometer tells the pres¬ 
sure of the air, the thermometer tells 
the temperature, and the hygrometer 
measures the humidity or moisture of 
the air. V 


decorate a complete room yourself at low cost with 


ceilings and walls of 


floors of 


Ceilings and walls go up easily with BP 
Excel-Board Ceiling Tile and Wall Plank. 
Just attach to existing structure or put on 
over old plaster. The exclusive tongue and 
groove “Speedjoint” assures fast, firm 
application. A dado of BP Hardboard 
will enhance the strength and beauty of 
your walls. 


Lay down a solid foundation for lasting 
beauty with elegant, hard-wearing BP 
Flortile. It’s durable, resilient, easy to 
install and maintain and can be applied 
even below grade. Flortile comes in an 
exclusive new range of colours, specially 
evolved for BP by interior design con¬ 
sultant John Freeling Hunt. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


MAIL AWAY NOW FOR A VALUABLE FREE KIT OF FULL-COLOUR HOME IMPROVEMENT 
BOOKLETS WITH HELPFUL HINTS, MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS AND COLOUR CHARTS 


DON’T DELAY! IMPROVE TO- 
DAY!... Your best investment is 
your own home! You can arrange 
for a low cost, no down payment, 
N.H.A. Home Improvement Loan 
through your bank. For example, 
a loan of $145.00 would cover the approximate 
cost of BP Excel-Board and BP Asphalt Flortile 
for a 10' x 20' room... and you can Do-It- 
Yourself! 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED, CG-2 

P.O. Box 6063, MONTREAL, or P.O. Box 99, WINNIPEG 


Please rush FREE Home Improvement Kit: 


Name 


(please print) 


Street 





In the true spirit of good neighborliness 
you will find him eager to serve you through 
speedy, efficient service in handling your grain 
deliveries, in the purchase of farm supplies of 
highest quality and value. 



It’s not TOO EARLY 
to talk about and plan 
to usi Fertilizer next season” 




n 


FERTILIZERS 

Northwest and Sherritt Brands 


An Early Reminder —At the turn of the year, when 
you will be planning your production program for the 
next season, your thoughts will turn to FERTILIZERS. 
Be sure, then, to consult your nearest U.G.G. Elevator 
Agpnt for the latest information in respect to fertilizer 
formulations that will fit in with your needs. 


Pasture Fertilization —The present grain marketing 
situation has tended to make farmers look for other 
crops with which to bring in cash. Beef and milk 
production will be on the rise. You are encouraged to 
look into a grass program, working it into your present 
rotation. 

Double Your Pasture Production — Continual 
cropping or over-grazing of grassland creates a con¬ 
dition where grass will starve for lack of sufficient plant 
food. These older stands show remarkable recovery 
when nitrogen fertilizers, such as Sherritt Brand Sul¬ 
phate of Ammonia or Northwest Nitro Cubes are 
applied. 


/ CHECK YOUR NEEDS OF FARM SUPPLIES ✓ 


□ COAL —"The best from every field." 


□ ALUMINUM ROOFING and SIDING. Sheet Aluminum 
for life-long service, for all buildings—NEW and OLD. 

□ WEEDAZOL The new weed killer, controls Canada Thistle, 
Perennial Sow Thistle, Quack Grass, Hoary Cress, Horsetail, 
Leafy Spurge, Toad Flax, Russian Poplar, Buckbrush, Poison Ivy, 
Poison Oak, White Ash, Cattail. 


□ MONEY-MAKER FEEDS and CONCENTRATES. Pre 

ferred by Farmers, Stockmen and Poultrymen. Use Money-Maker 
feeds for Nutrition and Economy. 

□ BALER TWINE. Premier Poultry and Livestock Equipment, 
Antifreeze, Fire Extinguishers and Bridge Brand Stock Minerals 
can be purchased from your U.G.G. Agent. 


United grain growers Limited 

CANADA’S ORIGINAL FARMER-CO-OPERATIVE SERVING WESTERN FARMERS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 





















